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THE WEEK. 


On Monday the House of Commons was busily 
engaged with the tea duty, and the case against the 
new impost was very ably argued. Mr. Samuel and 
Mr. Shackleton pointed out that a working man’s family 
pays on an average about ts. 7d. in the pound in taxes, 
whereas persons with £200 a year and upwards only 
pay about a shilling, and Sir William Harcourt, in 
supporting this view of the inequality of taxation, drew 
attention to the ‘formidable declaration” of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that there is no prospect 
of reducing expenditure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
reply was utterly futile. Every speech he makes upon 
finance shows an increasing embarrassment and a 
growing consciousness of the absurdity of his position 
as the Protectionist author of a Free Trade Budget. But 
the most remarkable feature of the debate was the 
light it threw on the so-called ‘‘ Imperial” policy of 
Preference. In 1863, said Mr. Lough, our tea came 
mainly from China, Java, and Japan ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“ looking at this infant industry of India with the eye 
of a true Imperialist, reduced the duty in two years to 
sixpence.” What was the result? ‘* Life and hope 
were given to the tea growers, and productica in India 
and Ceylon increased from 2 million Ib. in 1863 to 355 
million Ib. in 1903!” And the tea industry now gives 
employment to 3 or 4 million of our fellow-subjects in 
the East. Yet during this discussion the Secretary for 
India (Mr. Brodrick) was absent from the House! 


Later, towards midnight, Mr. Winston Churchill 
tried to drive the Chamberlainites and Balfourites 
into the open by moving that the duty should 
be made preferential But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supporters dared not open their mouths, in 
spite of Sir Edward Grey’s taunting reminder of 
‘the discussion to which I invite the House and the 
country.” Yet if one is in favour of preference, tea is 
at least as good a subject as corn. To abolish the 
duty on Indian tea would at once transfer a large sum 
of money from the pockets of English consumers to 
the pockets of Indian producers, and what more could 
be desired by an up-to-date Imperialist? Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s answer would have been conclusive if 
he had not endorsed his father’s policy. To make the 
duty preferential would destroy the tea revenue and 
‘«the whole basis of the Budget.” But as he considers 
the basis of his Budget false, and agrees in principle 
with the preferential proposal, why did he resist it? 

Tue most fruitful discussion in Tuesday’s sitting 
of the House of Commons arose on a motion from 
Mr. Hugh Law to exempt Ireland from the increase 
in the tea duty. Of all the injustice which has followed 
the Act of Union the system which links a rich indus- 
trial country with a poor agricultural partner in one 
uniform system of taxation is not the least oppressive. 
While the balance between direct and indirect taxation 
is more or less equal in the United Kingdom, in 
Ireland no less than 8o per cent. of the revenue comes 
from indirect taxation—in the main, that is to say, 
from burdens levied on the food of the poor. The 
peasant family of the west earns, if it is fairly pros- 





perous, a yearly income of £23, and most of this 
goes in Indian meal, tea, sugar, and tobacco. Two 
years ago every item in that expenditure, poor food and 
poor luxury alike, was taxed. And now it is proposed 
to balance the remission of the tax on maize by a fresh 
tax on tea. Mr. Law calculated that the additional 
twopence per pound will amount for this typical family 
to a yearly expenditure of 9s.—i.2., to one week’s 
wages. A six days’ corvée would be hardly more 
oppressive. Our little wars, our ‘ pacific missions,” 
our futile army corps, mean to the peasant of Connaught 
and Donegal only so much stinting and semi-starvation. 
The Irish members made out an excellent case for the 
remission of the duty, but Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
remained unmoved. The whole question of the unjust 
incidence of indirect taxation on the dwindling and 
impoverished peasantry of Ireland ought to engage the 
serious attention of the next Liberal Government. 





On Wednesday afternoon Major Seely, who has 
now crossed the floor of the House, interrogated Mr. 


Lyttelton upon Chinese labour. Would the Colonial. 


Secretary allow the people of the Transvaal to vote on 
the subject? Mr. Lyttelton would not. He then 
admitted, in answer to Dr. Macnamara, that the 
Chinamen will receive 15s. a month less than the 
Kaffirs, and that his own assurance (March 21) 
that Chinese labourers should have a minimum wage 
of 2s. a day has been falsified. Dr. Hutchinson then 
asked about the outbreak of beri-beri among the 
Chinese coolies just landed at Durban, and what 
precautions were being taken. Mr. Lyttelton replied 
that he had telegraphed to Lord Milner, but had re- 
ceived no answer. Thereupon Dr. Hutchinson moved 
the adjournment of the House, but the Deputy Speaker 
refused on the ground that the subject was covered 
by two blocking notices. It is generally admitted that 
the particular ruling was wrong, for the blocking 
notices had no reference to Chinese coolies or beri-beri, 
and it is no wonder that a very hot discussion followed. 
According to Reuter there have already been six deaths 
from this loathsome disease at Durban, and there are 
a number of Chinamen suffering from it in camp who 
are to be shipped back to China. The rest of the slaves 
have been forwarded in locked trains to Johannesburg, 
where the disease has already broken out. In our 
correspondence columns an interesting letter will be 
found showing that Chinese labour cannot possibly 
supply the mines ; and this view is supported by a tele- 
gram from Hong-Kong stating there are only 120 
coolies collected there for transhipment, and that the 
vessel which was to have brought the second batch of 
slaves is not likely to obtain her full complement, 
though her departure has again and again been delayed. 





SunpDAy last was celebrated in Paris and the de- 
partments as a red-letter day in the history of public 
elementary education in France, for it was on June 19, 
1872, that the great petition in favour of ‘‘free, com- 
pulsory, and lay” education, promoted by Jean Macé 
and his humble collaborators, was presented to the 
French Chamber. France, of all European countries, 
has since carried to its most logical conclusion the 
secularisation of the public school. It was to celebrate 
the birth of this genuine democratic movement that 
M. Loubet presided over a remarkable gathering at the 
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Trocadero. M. Ferdinand Buisson, in a singularly felici- 
tous speech, glorified the communal school as /a premiére 
image de la patrie, le premier atelier d’apprentissage de 
la fraternité publigue, and M. Chaumiré, the Minister of 
Education, paid a fine tribute to the public services of 
those village schoolmasters whom M. Corneby once 
called the guardians of the Republic. The demonstra- 
tion was commendably free from any exhibition of 
intolerance, and in so far as it marks the completion of 
the gradual Jaicisation of the State schools it was cause 
for congratulation. It is in the masked attempts of 
M. Combes to suppress all private voluntary teaching 
altogether that we find less reason for satisfaction. 
It may, indeed, be that those attempts are, as M. 
Clemenceau suggests, explained—without being jus- 
tified—by the exaggerated Jacobin conception of the 
school as too lay to be neutral, too political to be 
entirely educational ; but it is none the less likely to 
lead to a demand for a State educational monopoly and 
the suppression of all private teaching as non-civic. It 
would at least be as well if the ¢mstituceurs ceased to be 
the electoral agents of the Ministerial Deputy, and the 
first step in that direction is to withdraw their appoint- 
ment from the hands of the prefect and to place it in 
the hands of the University rectors. 





Tue pro-Armenia and Macedonia meeting held in 
Rome last Sunday was of the greatest importance, 
writes our Italian correspondent, both because of the 
prominence of the men who assisted at it and because 
those present belonged, not only to all classes of citizens, 
but to all parties. The chair was taken by the illustrious 
Professor Sergi, of the University of Rome, so well 
known as a man of science and for the humani- 
tarian principles which he so courageously professes. 


Among the most notable speeches delivered were those’ 


of Deputy Mazza, representative of one of the constitu- 
encies of Rome, and of Deputy Carlo del Balzo, who 
both stigmatised in the strongest terms the horrors 
and the atrocities of the Turks in Europe and 
Asia. The organisers of the anti-Turkish movement 
are, however, determined that this time the agitation 
shall not be a merely sterile and platonic manifestation 
of sympathy towards the oppressed, but shall be a 
perpetual stimulus to the Italian Government to act, 
and also an aid to Liberals in other countries to com- 
pel their Governments to see that Europe carries out 
her solemn pledges in regard to the Ottoman Empire. 
That this agitation responds to the feeling of the whole 
country is proved by the fact that other meetings of 
the same kind, and with the same views, are being 
organised and will shortly be held in Messina, 
Florence, Catania, Reggio, Calabria, Catanzaro, 
Genoa, Turin, and Siena. Out of these meetings will 
come as many permanent committees, whose duty it 
will be to prevent any relaxation in the efforts to 
relieve the populations now struggling for justice, 
liberty, and independence. 





A VERY interesting declaration on the subject of 
military expenditure was made on Tuesday in the 
Italian Parliament. During a debate on the Army 
Estimates the Premier, Signor Giolitti, refused to ask 
for fresh military expenditure on the ground that no 
fact had been established which necessitated any 
further measures for the defence of Italy. On the con- 
trary, Italy’s friendships and alliances had been made 
closer. The Italian militarists are very angry, and 
say that the Prime Minister is neglecting armaments 
for electoral reasons. There is something to be said 
for parliamentary government, after all. 





Tue appointment of a brother of General Ignatieff 
to succeed General Bobrikoff as dictator of Finland 
suggests that the bureaucracy has learned nothing 
from last week’s tragedy. No name in all the Russias 
is linked so closely as that of Ignatieff with the policy 


of Panslavism, in whose interests the liberties of Fin- 
land are being trodden down. The new autocrat will 
walk in the ways of his predecessor, and now that the 
Russians have learned that even the law-abiding Finns 
can be provoked to passionate and reckless protest, he 
will doubtless be surrounded with all the conventional 
safeguards of tyranny. The salvation of Finland 
lies in no local or isolated protest. She will regain 
her freedom only when the whole fabric of the Russian 
bureaucracy crumbles in disaster. One significant 
item of news, as yet unconfirmed, suggests that the 
moment of change may not be long delayed. It is said 
that the Czar has appointed a special commission to 
study the various Constitutions of Europe, and ‘‘ parti- 
cularly that of Germany.” The news may be premature. 
Thecommission is as yet, inall probability, no more than 
a project. But it certainly seems that the more intelli- 
gent party near the throne has begun to realise that it 
would be wiser to anticipate the catastrophe and to 
grant a show of freedom before a hostile movement 
compels it to concede the reality. The German Con- 
stitution indeed is not a very liberal model ; but when 
concessions have been delayed as long as possible, 
safety is usually sought in some ambiguous and half- 
hearted makeshift. 





Tue first National Peace Congress of Great Britain 
and Ireland was opened at Manchester on Wednesday, 
and a most important and suggestive address was 
delivered by Mr. Leonard Courtney in the capacity 
of Presidert. Mr. Courtney dwelt with hope upon 
the steady progress of international law. If two 
sensational and grievous disappointments followed 
the Hague Conference, we must be careful not 
to overlook and forget the wonderful impetus it has 
given to international arbitration. Noble as was the 
work done by the pioneers of arbitration in the fifty 
years that preceded the establishment of the Hague 
Tribunal, more fruit has been gathered in during the 
last five years than in the whole of that period. 
Already the Latin States of ‘Europe, Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian Kingdoms, the 
United States of America, and most of the South 
American Republics have concluded general treaties 
of arbitration, involving the reference of future 
disputes to the Hague Court; and Germany is 
beginning to be conscious that she has been 
left unenviably behind by this movement of 
civilisation. An admirable exposé of the situation has 
been published by the Stuttgart branch of the 
‘** Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft,” which points out that 
all Europe, with the exceptions of Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey, has been connected by a network of 
arbitration treaties. And ere long a tribunal of 
experienced jurists will sit in constant session at The 
Hague, in the great palace which is about to be built 
by the Dutch Government, partly, as we understand, at 
its own expense, partly out of the munificent gift of 
Mr. Carnegie. Aamete P, 

Mr. CourTNEY pointed out the great advantages 
of a permanent over an ad hoc tribunal. But in 
exceptional cases, which will continue to arise, 
nations will prefer to submit their dispute to a 
special arbitrator, as was done in the Arglo-Brazilian 
arbitration about the boundary of British Guiana, in 
which the King of Italy published his award last week. 
The award, which is favourable to the British con- 
tention, lays down some interesting propositions of 
international law with regard to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory by discovery, private enterprise, and occupation. 
But what concerns us most is to note the enormous 
superiority of the method by which this result has 
been achieved to the old method. In 1891, when a 
boundary line not very different from that now fixed in 
the award was suggested by Lord Salisbury and rejected 
by Brazil, the proper thing for the British Government 
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to have done according to old ideas would have 
been first to threaten Brazil and then to bombard her 
ports. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of innocent 
people would have been killed, much treasure expended, 
and in the end a settlement would have been attained 
which could only have been a fair one by accident, and 
would only have been respected so long as the success- 
ful combatant remained strong enough to maintain 
what he had won. The advantage of an award over a 
treaty is the sense of legality and justice that attaches 
to it. This is the true sanction of international law. 
NExT week’s debate on the Licensing Bill will 
revolve round Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s amendment and 
the time limit. Mr. Balfour himself has already gone 
far to admit the reasonableness of a time limit if com- 
bined with either (2) absolute security of tenure during 
an adequate period, or (4) compensation out of 
public funds “‘to anybody dispossessed during that 
period.” We really cannot see anything in these 
requirements for which Mr. Hobhouse’s amendment 
does not provide. Surely a fourteen years’ lease, twice 
as long as Lord Peel suggested and nearly three times 
as long as Mr. Chamberlain offered in 1876, 
is a sufficient compensation for the expectation of 
renewal now attached to a legally annual tenancy. 
Does the Compensation Fund, as provided by the bill, 
really come ‘‘ out of the trade”? ‘It cannot be dis- 
puted,” say Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, ‘‘ that the 
present taxation of liquor licences is absurdly and 
quite indefensibly low. Public opinion had already 
agreed that a considerable increase upon the licence 
duties was overdue.” The bill therefore only ear- 
marks for a special purpose funds which would other- 
wise have flowed into the national exchequer. It 
would be more honest, and it would make no difference 
to the taxpayer, if compensation were granted directly 
from the Treasury. 





Sir CHARLES E ror has thrown up his post of 
High Commissioner in British East Africa as a 
protest against the favours granted by the Foreign 
Office to a very different and purely commercial venture 
—the East Africa Syndicate. Thanks to the Morning 
Leader, we now know what this company is. It is 
simply a branch of the great alliance of Belgravia and 
the Ghetto which promotes chartered raids and yellow 
slavery, and now seeks to exploit Imperialism in 
East as in South Africa. The names of its share- 
holders are only too familiar—the Duke of Aber- 
corn, Earl Grey, Lord Roberts, Mr. Rochefort 
Maguire, the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Tarbutt, Mr. 
Beit, Mr. Leopold Hirsch, and an obscure crowd 
of Levys and Meyers. Fashion supplies the glamour, 
while Jewry finds the money and the brains. The 
British taxpayer builds the Uganda railway, and imme- 
diately the Government assigns for ninety-nine years 
ata nominal rental an immense tract of the best land 
beside it to an Anglo-Jewish syndicate, which seeks 
to make its profit by expelling the natives, excluding 
white settlers, and holding the land to ‘ripen ” like 
some building estate in a London suburb. Sir Charles 
Eliot has done a very courageous thing in resigning 
and demanding an inquiry. The supposed resemblance 
of his case to that of Lord Dundonald is the appeal 
from his political chiefs to public opinion. But if, as 
we gather, his telegram denying the truth of Mr, 
Balfour’s statement was sent after he had resigned, the 
analogy fails, and we can hardly blame Sir Charles for 
justifying himself in the eyes of his countrymen. 

Lorp Lytron’s deferred motion for a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords to inquire into 
the administration of the Chantrey Bequest was dis- 
cussed and finally agreed to on Tuesday last. Whilst 
we are not over-sanguine that the Academy 
will accept — without a _ struggle — interference 


with their hitherto undisturbed privilege when the 
critical moment arrives, there can be no doubt that 
Lord Lytton’s committee will at least bring matters to 
a head by compelling that answer to the charges of 
maladministration which Sir Edward Poynter and his 
colleagues are so reluctant to give. This answer, 
moreover, if it is to be regarded as such, will 
have to be of a different quality for the defence 
attempted on Tuesday by the Earl of Wemyss 
and Lord Davey. The former announced that he 
had been in communication with the Academy, 
and proceeded to repeat most of the time-honoured 
fallacies, in connection with the intentions of the will, 
that have already been exposed ; expressing, finally, 
the anxiety of the Academy for an inquiry (!) and 
jocosely wishing the committee joy in the work that 
lay before it. Lord Davey, who followed, was less 
humorous but not less Academic or inaccurate. He 
asserted that the object of the bequest was to 
encourage British art by purchasing the pictures of 
young and unknown artists (such, presumably, as 
Royal Academicians); he, too, assured the House 
that the Academy would welcome inquiry ‘‘ because 
they were convinced that they could fully justify 
their administration of the Trust.” Quite so. It is 
merely the full iustification that we are waiting for. 





Tue Arundel Club, whose object is “ the publica- 
tion of photographic reproductions of works of art in 
private collections and elsewhere,” has now issued a 
circular explaining clearly the very useful object which 
it has in view. A great many works of art in private 
collections have never been photographed, and there is 
a constant danger that such things may be damaged 
or destroyed by fire or neglect or other causes. The 
intention of the club is to photograph as many of them 
as possible, and to distribute the photographs to its 
members. The number of photographs taken will 
depend upon the number of members of the club. The 
subscription is only a guinea, and for this sum, if one 
hundred members are secured, it is expected that 
they will be supplied with about fifteen photographs 
a year. The circular points out that, while in 
Germany and America many public collections of photo- 
graphs of works of art in historical sequence are being 
formed, no such collection has been undertaken by any 
public body in England. Private individuals attempt- 
ing such collections are often baffled by works of art in 
private collections. The Arundel Club is intended to 
help them, and it is to be hoped that everyone seriously 
interested in the arts will join it. England is full of un- 
photographed treasures. In no other civilised country, 
probably, would it be next to impossible to obtain a 
photograph of such a national treasure as the great 
Leonardo drawing at Burlington House. This work, 
we believe, the Academy have only allowed to be 
photographed twice, and each time for a particular 
purpose, not for general publication. This is a good 
instance of our indifference to the beautiful things we 
still possess, an indifference which the Arundel Club 
ought to do something to remove. 

Tue Gordon-Bennett Cup this year has been won 
by a Frenchman. The English competitors were 
nowhere. The excitement over this strange competi- 
tion seems to increase yearly. Columns full of 
trivialities about it appear in the daily papers ; and 
the Kaiser, now an indispensable ornament to every 
kind of boom, honours it with his presence and with 
speeches. The Kaiser, who is serious about every- 
thing, appears to see some serious object in these races 
of costly machines that are designed to do nothing 
but race. Doctor Johnson and Hazlitt, perhaps, would 
have agreed with him, at any rate for the sake of argu- 
ment ; but no one else, except fanatics of the sport, 1s 
likely to do so. These motor races are a good example 
of the blind way in which we specialise and exaggerate 
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everything nowadays. It is reasonable and useful to pro- 
duce a machine that will travel fifteen miles anhouralong 
aroad. Therefore a number of fanatics set to work to 
produce or to drive machines that will travel fifty, and 
the whole world applauds them. Motor racing has 
none of the merits of a game. Like a war or a fire ora 
melodrama, it provides the kind of fierce and brainless 
excitement for which there is a growing greediness. 

Tue Royal Agricultural Society opened its second 
Show on Tuesday in fine weather. The local patriotism 
which sent 3,155 people through the turnstiles on the 
first day at Cardiff in 1901 finds no place in 
London, and the numbers fell to 2,o11. The 
new ground at Park Royal is picturesquely situated, 
well drained, and sufficiently level ; but although only 
four anda half miles from Paddington cannot be reached 
very quickly from South and Central London. The 
City-bred person, too, displays little interest in the 
peaceful but rather monotonous pursuits of agriculture, 
but to attract him slightly irrelevant items, such as bee- 
keeping and tandem-driving, and also a grand military 
display, have been included in the programme. The 
show itself, however, is excellently arranged, and con- 
tains, as usual, not only the finest specimens of British 
bred stock, but an interesting exhibition of machinery, 
implements, and seeds, perhaps the most promising 
feature in the department of agricultural education and 
forestry, small as it seems. After all, the society does 
not exist only for its annual show, and having stimulated 
local shows all over the country, might well devote itself 
more zealously to the work of education. 

LIBERALISM in the west country has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of one of its oldest leaders. 
The Earl of Cork and Orrery, who had sat in the 
House of Commons from 1854 to 1856 as member for 
the old borough of Frome, did not belong to an ad- 
vanced school of political thought ; yet he had courage 
enough to join the band of forty Liberal Peers who 
voted for the Home Rule Bill. As a speaker Lord 
Cork was not fluent, but he hada vigorous delivery, and 
often surprised his audience with unexpected humour. 
A certain Mr. Butler, who had attempted to extract 
some statement which the old peer did not wish to 
make ar the time. was effectually suppressed by the 
answer, “I am not the cork to b- drawn bys cha 
butler.”” His last political appearance was as chair- 
man for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Frome. 





Tue last Japanese mail informs us that very severe 
criticisms are being passed on the Government for 
having consented to the terms of the London and New 
York Lian. It is noted that the interest is 6 per cent. 
as compared with the 4 per cent. paid but a few years 
ago, and that the loan is raised not on the national 
credit, but as a first charge upon the Customs, and 
therefore resembles a preferential loan raised by a 
company in difficulties. This is very humiliating, con- 
sidering that Japan has always paid her interest 
punctually. Sober writers in Japan are pointing out 
that despite her successes Japan's credit has been 
s:riously weakened by the course of the war. The 
expropriation of the tobacco manufacturers with inade- 
quate compensation under the Tobacco Monopoly Bill 
will make it still more difficult for her to raise more 
money on a future occasion. 

A WELCOME sense of relief has been produced this 
week in monetary circles by the practical settlement of 
the vexed question of the manner in which the stock- 
holders inthe now vanishing Waterworks companies 
should be paid off on expropriation. The terms of the 
Act made it possible for them to demand payment in 
cash, and for some weeks past the apparent determina- 
tion of most of them to do so made the Money market 





contemplate, with considerable uneasiness, the neces- 
sity for the issue of a Water Board loan of 27 millions 
odd to provide the funds required. Such an issue 
would have caused a disturbance which Lombard 
Street is by no means in a position to meet 
with equanimity, and would have gone far to 
wipe out the material improvement in the prices of 
‘« gilt-edged” stocks which has taken place since the 
Anglo-French Agreement indicated a return to sanity 
on the part of those who at present direct our foreign 
policy. However, a way out has been found, and the 
proprietors of Water stocks are now being tempted by 
the offer of £109 10s. Water Board stock for every 
£100 of cash to which they are entitled under the 
award. It is believed that these terms will be suffi- 
ciently attractive to secure the consent of practically 
the whole number of them. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
ConceRTS, &c. 
June 2s, Kubelik Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
June 25, Hans Giessen Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3.30 p.m. 


June 27, Kocian Recital, Bechstein Hail, 3 p.m. @ 
June 28, Mme. Leblanc Maeterlinck Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3.30 p.m. 
THEATRES. : ; ars, 
June 27, Court Theatre, production of Where There 1s Nothing by the 
Stage Society. : ? . 
June 27, Vaudeville Theatre, production of Warp and Woof by Mrs 
Patrick Campbell. 
CRICKET. ' 
June 30, Oxford v. Cambridge, at Lord's, begins. 





THE DIARY OF THE WAR. 

PueEre is little cr nothing to say of the war at the moment 
of writing. It is probable, but not yet certain, that the 
inexcusable slowness of the Japanese movements has again 
thrown away results obtained by am extreme tenacity, a 
perfect organisation, and a quite exceptional morale. We 
say “inexcusable”; it would perhaps be more just to say 
“inexplicable.” Indeed, a number of theories, none of 
them particularly convincing, has been advanced to 
account for the fact that neither the Yalu nor the Telissu 
successes were followed up. Except for the effect it may 
have upon the morale of the defeated troops, successes of 
this kind are almost useless unless the pursuit is vigorous. 
‘be strategical position was somewhat improved by the 
forcing of the Yalu, but it has not been appreciably 
changed vy the retirement of Stackelberg’s force with a 
loss of one-tenth of his total force. It is hardly 
credible that the failure to pursue was due to political 
rcasons; it remains a mystery, unless, indeed, we can 
accept the view put forward by the S/andard’s military 
correspondent yesterday (and based on a Reuter telegram) 
that three divisions of the Russian army have been cut off 
from their supplies. This telegram states that the Japanese 
have occupied San-tai-ling on the railway twenty miles 
scuth of Haicheng. However that may be, Kuropatkin’s 
announcement that the Japanese army advancing from 
Kinchow “is gradually carrying out its northward move- 
ment ” lends colour to the view that a general engage- 
ment may be expected in the next few days. 

Meanwhile, it is good to see the legend of the “ lessons 
of the South African War” destroyed so soon after its 
launching. Infantry “ could not advance” upon a defended 
position unless they were six to seven times stronger than 
their opponents. “Mounted infantry” were to do half 
the work of modern war. Above all, “artillery had lost its 
cld value.” There is very little left of this rubbish to-day. 
Napoleon’s epigram that “all great battles are won by 
artillery” has once more been proved true, and we may 
note, in conclusion, an excellent article in Thursday’s 
Globe—the only paper, we believe, that has treated the 
subject—urging the continental model of this arm for our 
own service. The Globe very rightly says, in a leader 
that everyone interested in the defence of the country 
should read, that the men of the Royal Artillery leave 
nothing to be desired ; but it adds with equal truth that, if 
ever we are engaged in a great war it is training and, above 
all, material that will tell. 
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THE POPULAR VERDICT. 


HE results of the two bye-elections which have 
been declared since we last went to press bear out 
the theory that Conservatism, Unionism, and (may 
we not add?) Imperialism are in a worse case than at 
any time since 1880. They also indicate the correctness 
of the opinion held by all old electioneering hands that 
a Government which has become unpopular only loses 
ground by clinging to office. New bills only aggra- 
vate the odium incurred by old Acts. The Licensing 
Bill is regarded as an outrage by many people who sup- 
ported, or winked at, the Education Act. The Boer 
War is no longer popular ; it is a painful memory, and 
those who tried to prevent it are universally respected. 
Its sequel, Chinese labour, is utterly abominated; and 
we have heard of many who, in 1899, applauded Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy admitting frankly that they 
made a mistake, and declaring that the importation of 
Chinamen has opened their eyes to the true character 
of the war. 

Then, again, the chase of the Mad Mullah 
in Somaliland was never popular; but by aban- 
doning their folly after the dismal failure of two 
long and costly campaigns the Government got 
no respite, for they straightway plunged into the 
Thibetan mission—which began with a butchery that 
shocked everybody, and cannot possibly produce an 
ounce of glory or a grain of profit. The new fiscal 
policy, started with so much boldness and energy by 
Mr. Chamberlain, certainly attracted at first a large 
amount of fresh support. But Mr. Balfour's clever 
handling of the movement has damped all the enthu- 
siasm of the Protectionists without preventing a for- 
midable secession of able men, and Free Trade seems 
now to be more widely understood and therefore more 
popular than ever. On the financial straits of the 
Government it is needless to enlarge. In all ranks 
of the community we see a growing impatience of the 
increasing burdens of taxation. It is plain from the 
last Budget and the last speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
cannot govern the country without a shilling income- 
tax, an eightpenny duty on tea, a sugar duty, a coal 
duty, and other taxes continued at a war level in time 
of peace. 

The result of all this is now clearly seen in the 
records of the bye-elections, and even in Parliamentary 
divisions, where the Government majority often sinks 
to thirty or forty. But in Parliament Mr. Balfour can 
still count on the grudging support of a disciplined 
though divided party. Mr. Chamberlain is still re- 
straining the tongues of his adherents and the activities 
of his rich and powerful organisation. But the tension 
will increase as his birthday approaches, and when the 
real leader is enthroned by his caucus the parliamentary 
sham can only be preserved by a miracle. Meanwhile 
popular feeling against the Ministry grows stronger 
and stronger. The disgusted and enraged electors 
are eagerly voting for any candidate who calls 
himself a Liberal, and the more Liberal or Radical 
he is the better they are pleased. Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
who has beaten all previous records in the Market 
Harborough Division, was one of the stalwarts in 1886 
and in 1899. And what he said in those dark days of 
Liberalism he said again, amid enthusiastic plaudits, 





to the electors of Leicestershire. Mr. Benn, who was 
supposed by his presence atarecent meeting tohave been 
in sympathy with Lord Rosebery’s Irish policy, took 
occasion at Devonport to declare himself a thorough- 
going Home Ruler, and thereby earned the support 
of the United Irish League in Devonport along with 
(if the Zimes may be trusted) some 600 or 700 Irish 
votes. Perhaps the most obvious moral of these two 
elections is to enforce what we said last week as to 
the inexpediency and impossibility (to say nothing of 
the immorality) of the Liberal Party following Lord 
Rosebery’s advice to dissociate itself from what he now 
regards as the disquieting policy of national self- 
government for Ireland. The experience of Mr. 
Stanhope and Mr. Benn merely bears out the reports 
of all those who have addressed public meetings 
during the last few months—that what the electors de- 
mand are the old Liberal watchwords “ Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform,” and that the supposed aversion of 
the predominant partner to the reform which Ireland 
wants is a fiction of the imagination arising not from 
a study of the feelings of constituencies, but from the 
luke - warm Liberalism of a few smart people in 
London society. Itis well to speak plainly at this jurc- 
ture. What is necessary is a Liberal battle cry at the 
Genera) Election, a Liberal majority afterwards, and a 
Liberal Cabinet. Such a Government, with the hearty 
co-operation of Labour men and Irishmen, could carry 
out great reforms and save this country countless 
millions of money. Only a Government formed on 
Gladstonian and Cobdenite principles could hope to 
last. The Whig coalition which some desire could 
not agree together, or look Mr. Chamberlain in the 
face for a single session. 





THE NEAR EASTERN CONFERENCE 


HE International Conference which meets in 
London on Wednesday to review the urgent 
questions of the Nearer East will concentrate the best 
forces in the three Liberal nations of the West. The 
French delegates include some of the most honourable 
of European names and, like the Italians, they repre- 
sent a Parliamentary majority and control a Govern- 
ment. The conference stands for a clear principle— 
that the settlement of the Turkish problem is a 
European duty, and it seeks to solve it by substituting 
for the competing greeds of rival officialisms an appeaj 
to the disinterested desire of three free democracies to 
realise a common ideal of humanity. 

The situation is unquestionably urgent. The 
failure of diplomacy in Macedonia is evident and gross, 
The two great illiberal Empires have not cared to 
enforce even their minimum scheme of reform. The 
gendarmerie officers who are on the spot find them- 
selves without authority or support; while Hilmi 
Pasha has just ruled that they are merely so many 
salaried technical instructors in the Turkish service, 
impotent either to give an order or to investigate an 
abuse. Anarchy continues, and there is nothing on 
which Europe can congratulate herself, save that an 
open insurrection has not yet broken out. 

The case of Armenia is more urgent and more 
tragic. There a miserable attempt at insurrection is 
actually on foot and massacres have already begun. 
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The irruption of some 500 Armenian insurgents across 
the Russo-Turkish frontier has given the Sultan a 
pretext for mobilising his troops and unleashing the 
Kurds. He sent them in the first instance not against 
the rebels who operated in the hills of Sassoun. He 
quartered them rather in the villages of the Moush 
plain, where the peasantry has neither the arms nor 
the spirit which make insurrection possible. They 
began to levy arrears of taxation, and a village or two 
was burned and raided as an object lesson. The 
result was a movement of panic which drove even 
the aged and the timid to the Sassoun hills and the 
insurgent camps—not as rebels but as fugitives. Only 
then, when the population of some forty burned 
villages had been concentrated in the hills, did the 
beleaguering force bear down upon them. The insur- 
gents were driven from refuge to refuge, and at each 
fresh defeat their panic-stricken protégés, women, 
children, and unarmed men, fell into the hands of the 
troops. One hardly needs the terrible details of 
Armenian despatches to realise what must have fol- 
lowed. Slaughter there has admittedly been. It is 
only the figures which are wanting. 


Is this tragedy of Sassoun an isolated incident, or 
is it but the signal and beginning of a new series of 
massacres? There are some sinister auguries. The 
Civil Governor of the province is a creature of Yildiz 
Palace, one Ferid Bey, who was chief of police in Con- 
stantinople when the Armenians of the city were 
slaughtered in flocks under the eyes of the Ambassadors. 
The commander of the troops is still the same Zekki 
Pasha who directed them in 1894. We can only expect 
that these men will do after their kind. Lord Percy 
and M. Delcassé, speaking in two tongues the common 
language of officialism, have declared that there is 
no parallel between these excesses and the whole- 
sale massacres of 1894-6. It is too soon to institute 
comparison. The massacres of a decade ago were 
scattered over two years. They spread according to 
an organised plan from district to district. There is 
in these affairs a crescendo and impetus of fanaticism, 
and the mere knowledge that massacre has been 
permitted in Sassoun must tend of itself to excite 
other regions to emulation and imitation. The later 
massacres of the former series were worse than the 
first. It was only as a climax to many tentatives and 
experiments that the triumph of disciplined savagery 
was reached at Orfa, where, according to the 
English Consular reports, trumpeters stationed on 
minarets gave the signals, troops forced the doors of 
the peaceful Armenian quarter, and the last fugitives 
to the number of nearly two thousand were burned 
alive in the Cathedral. 

Weare far from approving the methods or the 
policy of the Armenian revolutionaries. They are 
acting under a mad impulse of despair. They have 
provoked reprisals ; they have even burned villages, 
and it is probable that they have used methods of 
terrorism in order to compromise the wretched and 
reluctant peasantry. But the conduct of a few hundred 
outlaws, brave men, no doubt, and capable under 
happier conditions of a wiser patriotism, is not an im- 
portant factor in the problem. There is no Armenian 
cause as there is a Macedonian cause. The Armenian 
race is too scattered to have a national future. There 
is no Armenia as there is a Greece or a Bulgaria. 


There is only a region of Turkey in which there 
lives a considerable proportion of Armenians. The 
problem is not how to assure them a _ national 
Government, but rather how best to provide for 
for a decent administration of this considerable 
territory. Autonomy is out of the question, and some 
system of European control on the lines of the scheme 
which was drawn up by the two Emperors for Mace- 
donia seems for the moment the most tolerable solu- 
tion. If misery constitutes any title to sympathy, if 
misgovernment can make a case for intervention, 
then the claims of Armenia are even stronger than those 
of Macedonia. The diplomatic situation is vastly 
more favourable to intervention now than it was in 
1896. Our relations with France were in those days 
frankly bad, and Russia was still an unchallenged and 
unhampered Power. It is difficult to see how Russia 
could resist to-day a really determined movement from 
the West towards disinterested intervention. It ought 
tobe easy with the aid of our friend and her ally, France, 
to make an agreement with Russia. She has her 
own anxieties. She dreads Austria in Macedonia and 
Germany in Asia Minor. She could not afford to 
stand aloof if the three Liberal Powers were resolved 
to do their duty. 





TWO UTOPIAS. 


HE Morning Post has lately been publishing what 

it calls a ‘‘ Phantasy” by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The title is ‘‘ The Army of a Dream,” and the subject 
a kind of military Utopia, an ideal England, in which 
all the men and boys spend the best of their time 
in playing at war and all the women in admiring them. 
The manner in which this Elysium has been brought 
about is not clearly explained. There is no conscrip- 
tion ; everyone has a passion for soldiering, and that 
passion is encouraged by a little gentle legislation and 
by other things. As one of the heroes of the 
‘Imperial Guard ” puts it, ‘‘ if we don’t volunteer till 
we're thirty-five, we don’t vote, and we don’t get poor 
relief and the women don’t love us.” Hence every 
man is either a Volunteer or a Militiaman or 
a Regular, or, best of all, a member of the 
mysterious force called the Imperial Guard, which 
‘* doesn’t recruit, it selects,” and which keeps a 
canteen “‘ like a Spiers and Pond Restaurant,” where it 
is the pride and delight even of the women and civilians 
to eat their meals and enjoy the society of heroes. In 
some way, left obscure like many other things, county 
cricket and county volunteering are mixed up together 
on a system invented by Mr. C. B. Fry. Children 
begin at six years old to play at war in the Board 
schools. ‘‘ They know their company drill a heap 
better than they know their King’s English.” They 
take the rifle at twelve and record their first target 
score at thirteen. Their games are all military. A 
member of the Imperial Guard describes how once 
on Brighton Downs “an infant about a yard high 
jumped up from a furze-patch and shouted: ‘ Guard, 
Guard, come ’ere. I want you fer-fessionally. Alf 
says ’e ain’t outflanked. Ain’t ’e a bloomin’ liar. Come 
an’ look ’ow I’ve posted my men,’” &c., &c. The child 
is playing the game which all grown men play at for 
everinthat ideal England. They lay ambushes for each 
other all over the British Empire. If any body of men 
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is captured it has to pay head ransom to the captors. 
This apparently is the sole British industry left. In 
this way Englishman live by taking in each other’s 
washing. On a Bank holiday all civilian traffic is sus- 
pended to make room for trains carrying Volunteers to 
the nearest ports, where they practise embarking and 
landing, but discreetly, so as not to make “ the con- 
tinent jumpy.” Yet, as one of the Imperial Guard 
explains, ‘‘This isn’t a military despotism.” It all 
happens because the people wish for nothing better. 
Reading it, one is reminded, by way of contrast, of 
another Utopia imagined by another writer of our 
own time. 

News from Nowhere was published by William 
Morris thirteen years ago. It also was a dream of an 
ideal England in which men and women lived a life which 
seemed desirable to the writer, a dream too beautiful ever 
to come true, but so vivid in its beauty that it might 
almost persuade the world to attempt its realisation. 
Morris imagined a society freed of all our present 
encumbrances and perversions, the waste of war and 
competition, the blind despotism of machinery, the 
baffling division of classes—a society in which everyone 
did what was worth doing for its own sake and de- 
lighted therefore in doing it. His Utopia, though it 
implied an almost miraculous change between now 
and then, was the most practical that has ever 
been devised, for it dealt not with the machinery 
of government or of social institutions, but with 
the very process of life itself. Most Utopias are 
filled with descriptions of secondary matters. We are 
told all about the laws and morals which have pro- 
duced their happy state. Their way of living is not 
described to us, so that we are never persuaded of the 
happiness they are saidtoenjoy. But Morris shows us 
his Utopians living in their earthly Paradise and doing 
what the best of us would all like to do if we had the 
time or the power. Their life is a perpetuity of our 
happier moments, their business made up of our best 
enjoyments. Morris himself was an Englishman of 
the middle class glorified by genius, and his Utopia 
is a solid England swept clean and adorned by the 
handiwork of glorified Englishmen like himself, who 
have turned the best and simplest part of English life 
into the whole of it. We are a country-loving people, 
though crowded by our own folly and a perverse 
destiny into towns. The people in News from Nowhere 
live in cottages or country towns, with orchards and 
meadows close about the market place. They have 
regained our forefathers’ love and genius for noble 
building and fine craftsmanship. They delight in the 
earth, in their gardens, in the harvest, in unpolluted 
rivers, and in forests freed from the gamekeeper. 
Their life, in fact, is so much to our own natural 
taste that at least we can accept it for our ideal. 
Morris makes clear to us what we desire. He knew 
what is best worth doing in life, and he has imparted 
to us, by the most persuasive means, that inestimable 
knowledge. He fills us with the divine discontent that 
alone can work great changes upon the life of man. 

Mr. Kipling, on the other hand, is practical or 
nothing. In everything he has ever written he has 
shown the ambition to be considered a man of relent- 
less common sense. Like the playwrights of the 


Restoration, he prefers brutality to sentiment. He has 
a keen scent for what is under his nose, boasts 








that he sees things as they are, and, with the gusto of 
one proclaiming a lofty truth, declares that the lower 
passions of men are the agents of whatever excellence 


they can attain to. War, he insists, is an inevitable 
condition of our being; therefore the citizens of his 
ideal state will spend that overflow of energy which 
Morris would have them give to the arts in preparing 
for war. 

It is not a pleasant or a beautiful manner of life, 
But he is not by way of writing about pleasant or beau- 
tiful things. He writes to vent his common sense upon 
us. To that purpose he has sacrificed all the nobilities 
of style or thought that make a great writer. There is 
a wilful ugliness in the very lie of his words exactly 
fitted to the wilful ugliness of the life he describes. 
All his Utopians, men and Board-school children 
alike, ‘‘know their company drill a heap _ better 
than they know their King’s English.” They talk 
an obscure and degenerate urban slang, and those 
of them who do not drop their H’s clip their 
G’s, always a mark of heroism with Mr. Kipling. 
In fact, in the interests of truth and common sense, 
he uglifies everything he deals with. He must 
have written, therefore, to advance the realisation 
of a state of things which seems to him both 
possible and desirable; but whereas Morris in 
his visionary Utopia glorifies the Englishman into 
what in his best moments he would wish to be, Mr. 
Kipling in his practical Utopia degrades him into what 
even in his worst madness he has always abhorred. 
No perversity of the moment has ever lessened our 
hereditary dislike of militarism. Mr. Kipling imagines 
an England so much in love with it that without any 
kind of despotic compulsion it turns itself into an 
armed camp and gives a military basis to all its insti- 
tutions and amusements. To his practical mind, also, 
it appears desirable that men living in an age when 
wars are less frequent than they have been for 1,700 
years, and in a country peculiarly protected by nature 
from attack, should sacrifice all chance of doing or 
making anything worthy to be remembered to the task 
of securing themselves against an unknown and un- 
threatened enemy. It is as if a man lived in rags and 
squalor that he might save money to pay a huge in- 
surance premium, or as if, being in excellent health, he 
spent his days in painful and humiliating exercises to 
preserve it. 

There is little fear of this ‘‘ dream ” coming true, 
but it is worth while to consider how the author of 
Many Inventions can have fallen into such a way of 
thinking and writing. Mr. Kipling has always pro- 
fessed to despise ideas. His own, such as they are, 
seem to be caught from Carlyle in his most perverse 
moments. Carlyle was a neurotic who thought he 
could shout himself into health, and Mr. Kipling 
seems to trust to the same process. In his art he has 
shown himself a master of “‘bluff”—by bold assump- 
tions and a pretence of scrupulous particularity per- 
suading the reader to believe that life is such as he 
represents it. Though his men and women are as 
far from reality as Ouida’s, he has been called a 
realist, and takes himself for one. In fact, he has 
bluffed himself as well as his readers, and it is his 
doctrine that we should all bluff ourselves into a state 
of manly disillusionment and dream that all the nobler 
dreams of the past are falsified by our experi- 
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ence. He has worked himself up to preaching his 
materialism with the fire of an idealist. Like 
Swift, he is a squalid visionary, and as impatient 
of facts that break in upon his dream of ugliness aS 
the most celestial mystic. Many passages in his 
writings prove that he cannot criticise his own art. 
His violence of assertion proves that he dare not 
criticise his own creed. Just as in his stories he never 
gives the reader time to stop and think about the im- 
possibilities he describes, so he will not give himself 
time to stop and think about the absurdities he believes. 
This habit of mind seemed a harmless eccentricity 
until the South African War. Before that happened 
his ideas had not been searched or tested by 
any great event. The great event came, the 
bitter experience, that might have shocked him into 
a sense of higher things. But he hardened his heart 
against it. The lesson he learnt was not that we 
ought to school ourselves into a state of mind which 
would make such wars impossible, but that we ought 
to spend our lives in preparing for them. Since then 
his perversity, proved to be incorrigible, has become 
defiant and hysterical, and at last has shown itself as 
clearly in the manner as in the matter of his writing. 
It is the perversion not the lack of power that produces 
the worst art. Mr. Kipling’s style is now all contorted 
with misdirected energy. He seems unable to express 
himself except in a violent slang that is more revolting 
than persuasive even to those who share his creed. It 
seems vain to hope that his genius will ever recover 
itself, for it is the very force of his genius that has 
carried him so low. 





THE CAUSES OF LORD CURZON’S 
UNPOPULARITY IN INDIA. 
(By a CaLcuTTA CORRESPONDENT.) 
T is recorded of Wellesley that he was grievously morti- 
fied to perceive the shrinkage in dignity and im- 
portance which followed his return to England from h's 
reign in the East. Lord Curzon has more than once 
during the past five years betrayed his anxiety to be mis- 
taken for the modern incarnation of his great predecessor, 
but in this respect, at any rate, he has been careful to 
avoid imitation. His home-coming has been arranged 
with scrupulous attention to effect, and from the momeut 
of his landing at Dover the London public has been kept 
supplied with the minutest record of his movements and 
engagements. A friendly Press has sung his praises in 
rapturous strains, and the impression has been sedulously 
created that India’s salvation depends upon Lord Curzon. 
One need not pause to inquire how much of this cascade of 
panegyric has issued from the fountain head. It is more 
pertinent, perhaps, to demand from the panegyrists a state- 
ment of the actual benefits India has derived from this ad 
ministration. The question is one to which it appears to 
be as difficult to get a straight reply from Fleet-street as it 
is to extract one from Mr. Lyttelton on the subject of 
Chinese labour in the Transvaal. But in India there is no 
such reluctance to descend from cloudland to the realm 
of hard facts and figures. It is no exaggeration to sa‘ 
that Lord Curzon has made himself thoroughly unpopular 
with all classes in that country, and that his departure has 
been hailed with relief by every section of the community. 
The reason for this unusual outburst of unanimity is not 
far to seek. Great as may be the uses of the school- 
master in politics, there is a point beyond which educated 
and intelligent men resent the leading-string. It is one 
of Lord Curzon’s favourite commonplaces to declare that 
India possesses the freest government in the world. As a 


matter of fact, the present Viceroy of India acts as if he 


were an absolutely infallible despot. The public may 
have their views, but, as they were bluntly told when they 
ventured to express them the other day on the subject of 
the proposed partition of Bengal, they cannot understand 
their own true interests. Obnoxious measures aave 
been forced upon the Statute-book, such as the Official 
Sevrets Act, which penalises the publication of news re- 
lating to civil affairs of any sort or kind and throws the 
burden of proof upon the accused: and the plea is put 
forward that the effect of the measure will be purely nega- 
tive. Side by side with this attempt to paralyse the Press 
has gone the officialising of education. Whether it be 
true or not, it is universally believed that Lord Curzon re- 
gards higher education in India as a menace to Govern- 
ment, and has systematically set himself to fetter the 
growth of unaided schools and colleges. Education, like 
everything else in India, is to be doled out in bureaucratic 
doses under strict official supervision. 

Competitive examination has been abolished for ap- 
pointments in the subordinate ranks of the civil service, 
and all the elements of jobbery and favouritism which are 
inseparable from a system of patronage have been let 
loose. A succession of blows is being dealt at local self- 
government, and in Calcutta the municipality has been 
completely officialised, in utter disregard of the protesta- 
tions of the ratepayers. In every direction centralisation 
and departmentalism have been introduced. Half a hun- 
dred commissioners have been constituted to inquire into 
every conceivable question, absolutely dominated in every 
case by the bureaucratic element and, as public opinion 
avers and believes, with their instructions from above cut 
and dried in every case. Elaborate reports have been 
compiled and volumes of evidence recorded, but nothing 
constructive has been attempted and nothing in the nature 
of real reform has been advocated. The tendency of Lord 
Curzon’s policy from the first has been to exalt and con- 
solidate the rule of the one man, and to strive to postpone, 
if not to render impossible, the arrival of the day when the 
children of the soil shall be fit to assume leading positions 
of trust and responsibility and undertake the government of 
their country under the minimum of alien supervision 
and control. His confidence in the capacity of a bureau 
cratic administration of foreigners to solve political prob- 
lems of any degree of complexity is unbounded, and the 
effect upon popular and national aspirations has been 
disastrous. There is not a native Indian who in his heart 
of hearts does not distrust Lord Curzon. It seems almost 
a mockery to drag from the lumber-room the faded pro- 
perties of the Delhi Durbar; but if its vaingloriousness 
and outrageous extravagance have been buried in oblivion, 
its evil influence upon the great princes of the Empire 
has been lasting and mischievous. From the position of 
feudatories and allies of the King-Emperor, they have 
been publicly degraded to that of vassals and inferiors of 
the Viceroy, and their resentment is none the less deep- 
seated because it dare not burst into a flame. 

With the Anglo-Indian community Lord Curzon’s 
relations during the past eighteen months have been 
strained almost to breaking point. He has exerted his 
utmost to win their popularity and support, and at their 
bidding and in order to save his prestige with them has 
not scrupled to sacrifice the ablest of his subordinates. 
But as with the natives so with the Europeans, his love 
of absolutism has been his ruin. By tactless interposition 
in cases of “collision” between Englishmen and Indians 
he has aroused an intense racial animosity and prejudice. 
Justly or unjustly, the Anglo-Indian community charge 
him with partiality in dealing with such cases and tergi- 
versation and want of straightforwardness when called to 
account. It must be confessed that a recital of recent 
cases of the kind lends colour to the indictment. To 
procure evidence for the Crown by the ingenuous ex- 
pedient of dismissal and an assurance that the door of 
re-employment is definitely closed until the “truth” is 
spoken ; to allow a man to serve out his sentence all but a 
few days before appealing for an enhancement, and in so 
doing to ignore the prudent recommendation of the local 
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government ; to forbid a military officer to compound a 
petty case of assault which is expressly com- 
poundable under the law; to bring a man _ under 
arrest from England to stand his trial on a 
charge of which his comrade has, on_ exactly 
similar evidence, been acquitted—it is only necessary to 
recapitulate the salient features of these four cases in 
in order to make it clear how full an explanation is due. 
That explanation has not yet been given. It may be 
looked for in vain in the laboured defence of his action 
which Lord Curzon issued some months ago in reply to 
the leading Anglo-Indian associations im Calcutta. How- 
ever admirable his motives in each case, there has been 
neither propriety nor proportion in his procedure. 

If we turn to his achievements in finance, we find 
only one remission of taxation in the shape of the 
salt duty, though there has been a rise in the revenue from 
684 millions sterling in 1899 to 83 millions sterling in 1904. 
If cause for self-approbation and congratulation lies ‘n 
saddling the Indian taxpayer with a greatly in- 
creased military expenditure in return for reliev- 
ing him of the smallest possible fraction of taxa- 
tion, Lord Curzom may claim to _ have _ esta- 
blished his renown as a financier. But who. will assert 
that India’s prosperity has advanced in equal ratio dur'ng 
the period or that uer capacity to bear this huge increase 
of expenditure has enlarged? If Lord Curzon is to be 
judged by his own test, and efficiency of administration 
is to be regarded as a synonym for the contentment of the 
governed, he has lamentably failed. He has talked a 
great deal, and has never tired of descanting upon the 
services he is rendering to India; but India declines to be 
governed by the phonograph, and demands something 
better than a flood of egotistical rhetoric and a policy of 
reaction. And if we reject the test he himself asks us to 
apply and shut our eyes to the blunders of his internal ad- 
ministration, what else have we? The Deihi Durbar, the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, the preservation of a number of 
ancient monuments, the raid into Tibet, the theatrical 
tour around the Persian Gulf—are these a catalogue of 
achievements to place him upon a level with Canning and 
Dalhousie, or are they not rather painfully reminiscent of 
the tinsel and bombast of Ellenborough ? 





“WORDLESS” CONVERSATIONS. 


HERE is no more dangerous enemy to Society than 
the non-conformist spirit. “Why,” says someone, 
thoughtlessly perhaps, yet not with malice prepense, “ Why 
goto Ascot?” Such a question, if tactfully ignored, need 
do no harm; but it is from these small beginnings that 
spring the sins of Radicalism, Pro-Boerism, Little England- 
ism, Free Tradeism, and every other offence against Good 
Form. Everybody is, of course, subject to moments of 
temptation. “Must we positively go on to that third at- 
home to-night ?” “Is it absolutely necessary to call on 
the B’s ?” How easy from this to drift farther and farther 
down the road of wrongdoing till gradually engagements 
dwindle, one by one the portals of the Best People close, 
and the erstwhile persona grata has become that solitary, 
obscure, ill-dressed, and disreputable being, the philo- 
sopher! 

There are a few unhappily constituted individuals 
(although in the Right Set one seldom meets them) who can 
see no poetry in Church Parade, no symbolism in a visiting 
card, no beauty even in a charity bazaar. These 
Philistines pretend that a great deal of what goes on in 
good society is useless, expensive, and not in the least 
amusing. Yet is not the perfect uselessness of social inter- 
course its patent of nobility ? Does not magnificence 
characterise the well-born soul ? And who but a young 
lady in her first season would have the simplicity to 
imagine that the people who sit in green chairs in the Park, 
who drive up and down the Ladies’ Mile, who dance, play 
Bridge, and “do” the theatre, who frequent the Opera 
House by night and Lord’s Cricket Ground by day, perform 





ag fatiguing ceremonies merely because they think it 
un 

Amongst the many misconceptions of the aims and 
methods of Society is the common fallacy concerning con- 
versation. Conversation, according to the non-fashionable 
or eccentric, is a vehicle for the interchange of ideas. Such 
a view, prevalent in some remote period of the world’s 
history, would if acted upon in the modern drawing-room 
result in a very serious breach of the convenances. Sup- 
pose Mr. Y., for instance, were to open conversation at a 
ball by saying: “Can you tell me, Miss X., whether virtue 
is acquired by teaching or by practice; or if neither by 
teaching nor by practice, then whether it comes to man 
by nature or in what other way?” Miss X.’s reply would 
be the very proper request to be taken instantly to her 
chaperone. No longer, thank Heaven, do we struggle in 
a world of primitive phraseology, each man_ painfully 
labouring his thought in rude words of his own selection ; 
civilisation, with its complex wonders of mechanical pro- 
gress, has brought with it no sweeter rest for ‘tired minds 
no stronger stay to timid souls than that blessed substi- 
tute for individual wit—the cliché. Woe unto the revo- 
lutionist who would destroy this cherished friend! Woe 
to those who would introduce into the reposeful converse 
of Society the distracting element of thought! At the 
first breath of the evil spirit of originality Belgravia 
totters ; let it flow into a blast and the whole fabric of 
the social system will come crashing to the ground. 

It is with the most profound dismay that we have 
read a recent treatise by Mrs. Hugh Bell upon the neces- 
sity for abolishing the cliché*. That a lady so talented 
should nourish such rebellious thoughts must strike 
terror to the hearts of the staunchest upholders of con- 
ventionality. The authoress of Conversational Openings 
has a knowledge quite unique of the language of Society. 
She can reproduce the tone of the modern drawing-rocm 
with an amazing and masterly fidelity. Listen, for in- 
stance, to the following dialogue in her latest work between 
two well-bred women of the world: 

A. and B. meet on a Staircase. 

A. (coming down): ‘‘ Oh! how d’ye do?” 

B. (going up): ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 

A.: ‘* You are coming up?” 

B.: “ Yes, I am.” 

A.: “Oh! I am sorry ; I am coming down.” 

B.: ‘* Such a crush, isn’t there?” 

A.: ‘* Yes; you'll find it very hot up there.” 

B. (over her shoulder): ‘‘ Do come and see me.” 

A.: ‘I should like to so much; I hope you'll come and see 


me. 
A. and B. (both together): “I’m always at home at five.” 


What grace! What distinction! What repose! Every 
word of this can be uttered easily and becomingly with 
the mind of the,;speaker a hundred miles away. And yet 
it is this blessed system of thought-saving civilities that 
Mrs. Bell wishes to destroy! The system she offers ito 
the public in Wordless Conversations is a substitution of 
wags or signs for the spoken formula. By this method 
the vast bulk of sound that now swells the atmosphere 
on the occasion ‘of a social gathering would be replaced 
by an almost unbroken silence. It is plain that this 
treatise contains a very dangerous menace to the social 
well-being. Silence, as we know from Maeterlinck, is the 
natural enemy of the hostess. “ And if, all efforts notwith- 
standing, it [silence] contrives to steal among a number of 
men, disquiet will fall upon them, and their restless eyes 
will wander in the mysterious direction of things unseen ; 
and each man will hurriedlv go his way, flying before the 
intruder: and henceforth they will avoid each other, dread- 
ing lest a similar disaster should again befall them 
Silence is not merely the ruin of a party, it is often a danger 
to the guest. For it is onlv in silence that we learn the 
“ secret thought” of others. When Mrs. So-and-so is say- 
ing, “ And I gave her a month’s notice on the spot, no one 
can know that her soul is winging its way back to green and 
leafy places where she and Love first met long years ago; 


* WorpLEss CONVERSATIONS. By Mrs. Hugl: Bell. London ; 
Edward Arnold 
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nor, whilst Miss Such-an-one is listening so attentively to 
an analysis of the Archdeacon’s sermon can we hear the 
passionate cry which rises from the depths of her sub- 
liminal consciousness, “ I want my tea! Oh, I want my tea ss 
If we were silent the truth would be revealed. That is 
why the people of the world who are so jealous of the truth 
that they hug it to their bosoms and will not let it escape 
them, rarely sit together in silence. The first duty of 
social man is to talk. The young girl who has nothing to 
say must learn to say it as often as possible. People who 
make the mistake of thinking before they speak frequently 
end by never speaking at all: we all know the still, strong 
man, and what a failure he is at a dinner party. There is 
no surer road to popularity than the gift of amiable and un- 
limited discourse wpon the trivial, the ordinary, and the in- 
offensive. It is this notion that conversation should be 
“interesting” that has brought so many people to grief. 
Did not the whole tragedy of Candida _ result from one 
young man’s obstinate objection to restricting his conversa- 
tion to “ indifferent things ” ? 

For pity’s sake let us hear no more of this “ wordless ” 
talk. Let us rather endeavour to increase and stimulate 
th> supply of words—soft words, soothing words, slang 
words, swear words—any words with a reasonable amount 
of sound and a not unreasonable amount of sense. And 
above all let us protect the minds of the young from this 
poisonous heresy. Even a dowager will suffer harm from 
a perusal of Wordless Conversations. What will be its 
effect upon the sensitive intellect of a débutante? 





THE “ALCESTIS” AT BRADFIELD. 


T is the comedy of the conformist conscience. Nothing 
| more than that. Columns of scorn have been poured 
upon Admetus, but really he was no worse than the average 
unimaginative man, placed for once in an unusual] situation 
—a situation where the established guides for conduct 
failed. We do not like to see a man trotting round to all 
his friends and relations in turn and asking them to die for 
him. There is something Chinese about it. But then, in 
England, so few of us have had the chance of getting such 
a request granted, and so few of us have known how un- 
pleasant it is to stand on the very edge of death when we 
are in perfectly good health and still comparatively young. 
Let no man boast how he would behave at such a crisis 
till he has tried. Far from being a scoundrel or a repro- 
bate, Admetus was exactly “a good sort ”—easy-going, 
kirdly, eminently hospitable, a good husband and father, 
carefully observant of all the essential decencies of life, 
the requirements of public opinion, and the obligations of 
a responsible position in the country. By Apollo he is 
called holy as himself. His very reward of dodging death 
he won by good-naturedly allowing a god to keep his 
sheep. Even in his deepest grief he remembers what is 
due to guests; he receives Heracles with royal courtesy, 
and, being prudent as well as polite, he reflects at the 
same time that, if ever he pays a visit to Argos again, he 
will find Heracles useful to him there. Amidst his natural 
and heartfelt lamentations for the death of a wife to whom 
he was dutifully attached, he does not allow his grief to 
make him forget the necessity of ordering the Court mourn- 
ing. With the accuracy of a perfect official, he arranges 
every detail, down to the clipping of the horses’ manes. To 
the dying woman he vows he will never marry again; he 
will love her statue only; and, as he returns from her 
funeral, he keeps his vow, though exposed to some tempta- 
tion. It is more than kingly. It surpasses the saying of 
one of our own beloved Kings to his dying wife: “I shall 
never marry again. I shall have mistresses.” 

As men and kings go, Admetus is no worse than any- 
body else, but rather better. 
the Chorus keeps his conscience. The Chorus, uphold- 
ing the standard of public opinion, never dreams of blam- 
ing him. They congratulate him heartily upon having so 
excellent and obliging a wife. Though they are old men 


themselves, they rather wonder that his father, being an 


He is the conformist, and. 


old man, did not take her place as the sacrifice, and they 
de not like to, listen to the old father’s bitter expostulations 
when such a thing is suggested. But when all is over, 
they cheer Admetus up by telling him again and again 
that such things are common: he is by no means the 
first to have suffered such a loss; why, they themselves 
knew a man once who lost am only son and got over it 
quite nicely. Of blame or satire there is never a word. 
They represent the atmosphere of the unimaginative man, 
the social rules which the good conformist obeys. 

Even ithe old father himself, who is the shrewdest 
character of the lot, boldly taunting his son with 
cowardice, advising him to marry often, so as to get more 
wives to die for him, and frankly admitting that, old -as 
he was, he would never quit the sunlight for such a man 
—even he, as his ultimate defence, appeals only to law 
and order. He had never heard of any statute or recog- 
nised custom ordaining that fathers should die for their 
sons. If he had, we gather, he would have considered 
the question more seriously. But, as things stood, he was 
the father of his son; he was not going a step beyond 
what convention required of him. 

In the midst of this gallery of worthy people stands 
Alcestis. I know all that can be said in her praise—this 
type of wifely duty, this ensample of womanly self-sacri- 
fice. I remember “Euripides the human” and those 
horrible “droppings of warm tears.” I have pondered 
on that charming Balaustion’s commentary—how the soul 
of Admetus was redeemed at last by a woman’s utter 
devotion, and the test laid on him by a toiling hero. I 
should like to believe it all. -It would be very satisfac- 
tory. But when I find in Aristophanes that ‘Euripides 
was regarded as a kind of Ibsen in his time, and when 
great scholars, like the Warden of Bradfield, tell us the 
play is essentially modern—the most modern in spirit of 
all Greek dramas—then one begins to apply modern, 
though obvious, judgments to it. 

And in the first place one finds that Alcestis no longer 
loves her husband—no longer cares about him. Through- 
out the play she does not say one word about love. The 
excellent translation made by the Bradfield boys makes 
her speak of love when addressing her bed, but there is 
no hint of it in the Greek. She remembers the time when 
she did love him, but that is quite a different matter. 
Now she only loves her children, and, apart from her 
natural shrinking from death, her chief thought is of the 
cruel stepmother that may succeed her. Of grief at leav- 
ing her husband she shows no sign whatever. I do not 
say that she welcomed the opportunity of parting on decent 
terms from such a worm, to all eternity. She did not think 
him a worm; she knew him to be what he was—the born 
conformist, the average unimaginative man. And her 
motives were, in reality, very much the same as his. She 
is guided entirely by public opinion. She gives herself up 
because she thinks it is expected of her as a noble wife. 
She is perfectly conscious of the value of her sacrifice, and 
constantly refers to it lest it should be overlooked. She 
is particularly anxious that her husband should realise its 
full extent. Like her husband, she is always wondering 
what people will say, and she finally extracts considerable 
consolation from the thought of her posthumous praise. 
Her action, great as it seems, was the grudging and un- 
willing sacrifice of a conformist woman. 

But if there is one thing more certain than another in 
human affairs, it is that an unwilling sacrifice is of no avail. 
To be of any avail, a sacrifice must be so permeated and 
transfigured with passionate affection that it becomes the 
only thing possible and the one thing pleasurable. Then, 
when it reaches the height of joy, transforming the world, it 
rises into a great action. If Alcestis could have said, “I 
love you so much that dying for you would be nothing, if 
only it did not part us!” But as it is, she had much better 
have said, “As you ask me, I think you should do your 
dying for yourself, and I hope it will prove beneficial.” 

“Then comes the jolly miracle, and she is brought 
back from the grave. As though to make sure that no one 
should miss the intention of the play, the poet brings the 
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rollicking deliverer drunk upon the stage. That drunken- 
ness is like a burst of air and sunshine into the stuffy at- 
mosphere of an afternoon tea-party. It is the appearance 
of Falstaff in a churchwarden’s drawing-room. Something, 
I think, is gained—not so much as Balaustion said—but 
still something. Was the play ever the middle drama of a 
trilogy? I suppose not, but one would like to hear Euri- 
pides take up the story from the third day, after which 
Alcestis, returning to her household duties, was allowed to 
speak again and say what she thought of it all. Perhaps 
the tragedy of the conformist conscience would begin 
there. For I fear that of that household, as of most, one 
might say, “‘ Neither would they believe though one rose 
fiom the dead.” 

Such were the thoughts that flitted through our minds 
last Tuesday as we watched the admirable performance of 
the Bradfield boys in their famous theatre on the hillside, 
while the song of free birds mingled with the common- 
places of the Chorus and the swallows caught gnats above 
our heads. Acting, music, stage-management—all was 
good. Death and the boy child were excellent. But to 
me the triumph was a piece of by-play on the part of Ad- 
metus. Just when Alcestis had been carried away dead, 
and he was in the midst of his lamentations, he sat down 
and tied up the thong of one of his sandals, for fear the 
citizens should think him too carelessly dressed for so 
painful a domestic bereavement. 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
WOMEN. 


HE International Congress ot Women held its 
third quinquennial meeting in Berlin during the 

week June 13 to 18. It was attended by some six 
thousand delegates, representing seven millions of 
women, of whom about three thousand were Germans, 
while the rest came from nearly all the civilised 
nations except Russia, that exception being one of the 
thousand minor evils of the war. The International 
Council—‘‘a confederation of workers to further the 
application to society, custom, and law of the 
golden rule, ‘Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you’”—consists of delegates 
representing the national councils of nineteen different 
lands, while Belgium, Russia, and Finland, have repre- 
sentatives, although they do not at present possess 
organised National Councils of women workers. The 
last meeting of the International Congress, which was 
held in London under the presidency of Lady Aberdeen, 
who has just been elected to serve a second term of 
office, achieved a success which Berlin was ambitious 
to rival or eclipse. Nothing that could be done for 
comfort or convenience was spared; the doors 
of every institution that could interest students 
of social welfare were thrown open; the Empress 
received the chief members of the congress 
in an audience lasting an hour and a half, 
and the authorities of Berlin welcomed the congress. 
To sum up the results, the subjects considered were 
grouped under four heads: (1) Education and Tech- 
nical Training for Women. (2) Careers Open to 
Women. (3) Improvement in Social Conditions. (4) 
The Legal Position of Women. Meetings of each of 
the four sections were held concurrently every day, 
and it was therefore impossible for anyone attending 
the congress to follow more than one section 
thoroughly. But admirably condensed reports were 
issued daily, and it is possible with the help 
of these to gain a general impression of the 
mind of the congress, which was expressed in brief 
in the opening words of Frau Stritt, the President of 
the German Union, ‘‘ Woman seeks emancipation not 
to imitate or rival man, but to emphasise her special 
characteristics, and in so doing she is capable of becom- 
ing the strong, free, motherly woman that the future 





needs,” or as Mrs. Perkins Gilman put it at the close 
of the last meeting, ‘‘Man and woman must work 
together side by side in the service of humanity.” 
Further, it seemed to be generally agreed that all 
women’s movements were becoming—as they ought— 
more practical. Just as one hears to-day much more 
about a living wage than about the Rights of Man, so 
in women’s movements — the acquisition of poli- 
tical and other rights has become subsidiary to the 
overwhelming importance of the question of daily bread, 
the improvement of existing and the opening of new 
careers to women. One whole section of the congress 
was devoted to the consideration of this subject, and 
two other sections, those dealing with training and 
improvement in social conditions, were indirectly 
concerned with it. It was, moreover, emphatically 
asserted that only as women had free scope to learn 
responsibility in the great affairs of public life could 
they hope to improve their legal position and to obtain 
recognition of their personal rights. 

What the congress had to say on the subject ot 
women’s careers may be classified under two heads : 
the improvement of the old and the opening of new 
careers. It has in the past been made a reproach to 
women that their efforts have been directed princi- 
pally to the discovery of new careers, and that they 
have concerned themselves too little with the improve- 
ment of social conditions in the older spheres- of 
woman’s labour ; in other words, that the movement 
as a whole has been too little social and industrial. So 
the movement which began with Mary Wolstonecraft 
Godwin’s ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women” is 
now mainly directed to improving the conditions of 
industrial workers, especially those engaged in agri- 
culture, in factories, and in domestic service. 


This concern about women’s careers is only one 
symptom of the characteristic ambitions and ideas of 
our time. The tendency of philosophy now is more 
and more to express itself in terms of personality: it 
is liberty to develop the whole personality that the 
modern woman seeks. The realisation of personality, 
we are taught, depends on two things—individuality 
and solidarity. So the woman worker seeks a full 
scope for all her powers in the opening of every avail- 
able career, and feels that she must also strive to 
better the condition of the immense majority, the workers 
on the land, in manufactures, and in service. It had 
been the desire of those responsible for the arrangements 
of the congress that the condition of women engaged 
in these callings should be treated by working women 
themselves. Practical difficulties prevented this except 
in one instance. Those who spoke on these subjects 
emphasised the paramount duty of organising and 
forming trade unions to attain better conditions, espe- 
cially in domestic service where the first object is 
the fixing of a minimum of daily leisure, and in Ger- 
many the abolition of the ‘‘ service book” and the 
introduction of the ‘‘character system.” This is 
worthy of note in England, where there has been 
much recent advocacy of the introduction of this system 
of the service book. 

Woman, at her present stage of development, is 
not ‘‘a clubable animal,” and organisation into unions 
is very difficult. This subject was specially treated by 
Lady Aberdeen in a paper on ‘‘ Equal Pay for Equal 
Work,” which embodies the results of investigations 
into women’s work in various trades undertaken by 
the Women’s Industrial Council in London. Women 
don’t do equal work, and where they do, don't get 
equal pay for it, either for the reason that women’s 
work is adopted because custom (which is more power- 
ful among women workers even than among men) has 
ordained that it shall be cheap, or for the reason 
that they won’t join the men’s union, or, where mem- 
bership is not offered them, combine among themselves. 
And the reason why they won’t combine is the same 
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that vitiates all women’s work, skilled and unskilled, 
namely, that women regard their work as subsidiary 
either to home life in the present or to marriage in the 
future. This makes them unwilling to make sacrifices 
for the good of the many such as are involved in all 
unions, or to submit to the training necessary for skill. 
So women, competing with men, add to their natural 
handicap of physical inferiority the artiticial one of 
inferiority of training. The two great needs of women 
to-day are training and organisauon 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
HILE feeling the interest of individual efforts in 
matters of art, a certain doubt of them is apt to 
be not far out of sight. It is difficult not to distrust a style 
developed into ornament with abnormal rapidity. Such 
forms seem not to embody sufficient thought, or, what is 
rather the case perhaps, not to embody sufficient expe- 
rience. They have not been tested and tried by genera- 
tions, and this they show in the thin and almost personal 
feeling that clings to them. It is only, I imagine, the 
forms in art which are the birth of time that can stand the 
test of time. They represent not the happy effort of an 
individual but the something we all have in common; and 
this something we all have in common achieves its 
expression by the slow, unconscious process of use and 
wont. The result is usually of the most simple and obvious 
kind, with nothing in the least clever or ingenious about it. 
The merit of it is that it is a common denominator. I 
like it a little, you like it a little, and Brown and Robinson 
like it a little too. It stands for just so much of us all as 
all of us can share in. 

Such forms are the common mouldings and beadings 
which make up about nine-tenths of all existing workman- 
ship, whether in architecture, woodwork, or metal work, 
and which one can for the most part trace back into dim 
antiquity. They are all of much simplicity and plainness, 
like coins rubbed smooth by long currency, of petty detail, 
and retaining only the main outlines. Such forms as these 
reek of human nature; not of the pungent, personal kind, 
but of the whole species. Moreover, there is among them 
all a strong family likeness; a look which they possess 
and which the new things never, by design or accident, 
possess. It is not that we ourselves have grown used to 
them ; it is rather that they have grown used to us; that 
they, that is, have become in their passage through the ages 
gradually shorn of everything singular and that could 
impede their acceptance by the general average of people. 
This long wear and usage it is which gives them a character 
of their own and one easily recognised; so easily recog- 
nised that a discerning critic would detect it even if (sup- 
posing that were possible) he had never seen this specimen 
before. There is as much difference between them and 
the new as between the rounded stones of a river bed and 
the raw fragments just blasted from a quarry. 

* * * * 


There is an exhibition at present on view at Dowdes- 
well’s in Bond-street of some work of Mr. Alexander 
Fisher’s which illustrates this difference between new and 
old, between forms evolved by the individual and forms 
evolved by the race. Most of it is metal work inlaid with 
enamel, and many of the pieces are large and more or less 
complicated. Mr. Fisher’s reputation in this kind of work 
is, of course, made. There is no need for me to say that 
very many of the designs are interesting and consistent, 
and much of the colour beautiful. One quality, however, 
there is of which there is not, and could not be, a trace 
here, and that is the quality I have been speaking of—of 
subdued and moderate achievement which is the main 
characteristic of the slowly evolved art forms. 

Here, again, it is not that the things themselves are 
new and have not on their side the sanction of long use 
that mars them. It is that the designs and forms employed 


could not be the outcome of use and have not that character. 
These frames and overmantels and altar-pieces, with their 
yariously calculated outlines and designs, their obvious 


originality and tentative solutions, are redolent of the 
individual, The thin, sharp, personal suggestion enwraps 
them all. Merit of one sort and another they may have; 
but the merit belonging to a currency they have not a trace 
of. Not that they are new, but that thev could not pos- 
sibly be old is their failing. These are considerations 
which will be likely to occur pretty often, I think, to the 
visitors of many modern exhibitions. It is difficult often to 
say where the faults or the beauties lie and in what 
degree to apportion praise or blame; but, apart from ques- 
tions of analysis, we may probably be pretty certain that 
when, on seeing new work, we are struck by the feeling 
that here we have something not in keeping with the 
average sense of mankina, something whimsical and indi- 
vidual, and which is more likely to prove a bone of con- 
tention than a bond of union in the world, then we may 
be quite sure that this thing will not endure, that the 
world will not finally accept it. 
* 


_ * * 


The most notable feature about the exhibition of 
Japanese colour prints at Messrs. Goupil’s Gallery is the 
collection of the work of the artist, Utamaro. Of this there 
are no fewer than twenty-five specimens, and all are in 
excellent preservation. It is extremely difficult for an 
Englishman to make up his mind what he thinks about 
these weird creations. They deal in conventions which, 
with us, are no conventions. Mr. Edward Strange, who 
has written a good deal about Japanese art and is very 
fond of the subject, maintains that “since the Gothic 
period Western Art has lost its taste for—even its under- 
standing of—convention.” He ‘holds that the Renaissance 
was a struggle in the direction of realism which overshot 
its mark; that it failed to achieve the absolutely excellent 
Lecause its artists did not appreciate the limits of their 
own methods, but that its failure was so splendid, owing 
to the personal genius of many of its leaders, that it has 
imposed its own traditions on European art down to the 
present time. 

Mr. Strange, it will be seen, is at least consistent. 
There is a good deal of resemblance between the slender, 
graceful figures of Japanese convention and the narrow, 
stiff figures of Byzantine convention. Admiration of the 
former was pretty sure to carry with it that of the latter, 
and so we have Mr. Strange rejecting the Renaissance and 
all its works as a movement which has obscured from our 
vision what was much better worth looking at. 

But I think that where we touch on the Japanese 
weakness is when we follow Mr. Strange in his argu- 
ment, allow that convention is a very fine thing in itself, 
and then go on to ask what is Japanese convention worth 
as convention. What the Byzantine figures are worth we 
all know. Dark and austere but rich in colour, their very 
stiffness and formality give them, when inlaid in the 
mosaic walls and incorporated with the architecture, 
a strength and grandeur of effect which no naturalistic 
forms could compass. The effectiveness of ‘hat conven- 
tionality is plain enough. Where the beauty of Japanese 
convention lies it would, I think, be harder to define. 
Conventions are obviously the easiest of all methods of 
art to judge of. They are not obscured by side issues and 
can only be interpreted direct. It ought, therefore, to be 
an easy thing to say in what the beauty of Japanese 
convention as a mere matter of form and line consists. 
Apart from a certain grace of line, often falling into a 
weakness of perpetual curves, and a system of colouring, 
refined, indeed, but which is apt to be patchy and never 
reaches the full tone, it is rather difficult, it seems to me, 
to find any very signal beauties in these designs. 

L. MaRcH PHILLIPPs. 





THE THEATRE. 
PLAIN MEAT FOR POLITE PALATES. 
HE correct verdict on Zaza is “unlovely,” “un- 
pleasant.” These are other words for “true” and 
“convincing.” Life is, unfortunately, a thing most dis- 
pleasant to the squeamish, and from anything that bears 
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the stamp of reality they shudder away, and hope to 
account for the world by calling it unlovely. Zaza sius 
in its uncompromising truth. It is to be compared with a 
more classical “ Honest courtesan” play which is dulcet, 
bland, and bilious. Za Dame aux Camellias takes the 
elegiac figure of an entirely laudable young woman with the 
noblest views and conduct—literally too good to live—and 
offers her to the world as a blameless courtesan—a stain- 
less martyr in rather untoward circumstances. This is 
excessively pleasing and pretty and lacrymose in its effect ; 
but it is not life. Zaza is this same play translated into 
terms of truth. Zaza is brutally honest. The heroine 
indulges in no heroics, never attempts to transfigure her 
passion ; and the result is a sense of veracity, of decency, 
of something approaching nobility, which is lacking to 
Marguerite Gauthier, for all her excursions into high 
tragedy. Zaza, frank, brutally candid, four-square in her 
honesty, ends by being a character more convincing, more 
vivid—even more sympathetic—than her sister of the 
Camellias. Her assumptions being so much less, she 
succeeds much better in conciliating our demands for 
probability and fact. The relapse into her former life 
with which the play closes is the only truthful rendering 
into everyday reality of Marguerite’s long-drawn lime-lit 
death. Zaza passes unaffectedly through the same sloughs 
of tragedy, but the utter absence of melodrama or mere- 
tricious poetry makes her fate and sufferings more human 
and impressive than those of the elegiac, agonising 
Marguerite. It would indeed be a pure pleasure to see 
Réjane, the indomitably matter-of-fact and brilliantly pro- 
saic, play Marguerite Gauthier, while Sarah, the over- 
whelming and subtle tragedian, translated Zaza into the 
forms of her own peculiar genius. The similarity of the 
two plays is absolute, but the treatment differs as entirely 
as do the methods of the star player in each. Réjane 
stands for sheer, raw truth; Sarah for the transfiguring 
passion of poetry. But in realistic drama conscious poetry 
has no place. However, the world has not a subtle taste. 
People who wail and weep for Marguerite avert their eyes 
righteously from Zaza. The false is to them the beautiful ; 
the true the ugly. And yet Zaza is, by virtue of its simple 
directness, its forcible and naked honesty, by far the 
more poignant tragedy of the two. The heroine is a real 
woman suffering real agonies as other real people do, and 
surviving them according to the rules of ordinary reality. 
She is therefore to the observant a genuine figure of 
genuine human tragedy. And thus her play has a crude 
cleanliness never attained by Dumas’s elaborate, hysterical, 
artificial production, with its morbid excellencies and its 
highly-decorated renunciations. 

The “honest courtesan” play seems, all the world 
over, to have an inevitable sameness. The man plays a 
necessarily humiliating part in every play of the type, for, 
to make the courtesan a speckless angel, it appears that all 
playwrights find it necessary to make her partner a monster 
of caddish iniquity. Armand Duval is an incredible brute. 
The gentleman of Zaza’s passion is a miracle of cynical de- 
pravity. He adores his wife, yet revels with his mistress. 
He adores his mistress with a frenzy of abandonment, yet 
is ready to cast her off without warning or acknowledgment. 
He deceives everyone with ardour. Even his few decencies 
are indecent in their manifestation. We superior persons, 
we sniff and settle the whole matter by pronouncing him 
“French, very French.” But is this all ? Are these 
extraordinary perversions really characteristic of the 
French, or are they due to the more or less imaginary 
demands of the blameless courtesan, for whom a foil is re- 
quired ? Another thing demanded by this exacting 
female is a virtuous companion. She is to be the other 
supporter in the triptych. And here Dumas comes out 
superior. For Marguerite’s gleefully blameless Nichette is 
indeed preferable to Zaza’s lacrymose Simone. If all virtue 
were as depressing as Simone, with her perpetual tears, then 
let us have the “ Joie de vivre, Ohé, Ohé.” Simone would 
certainly drive a man to drink and! a woman to vice. On 
the whole, it is interesting to consider Zaza as a strong 






play of a class extraordinarily conventional. Its characters 
necessitate a rigid and inviolable scheme, more unrelaxing 
in its rules than the art of arranging flowers a la Japonaise. 
There must be certain characters, of types invariable, 
arranged in one inevitable connection, with the unalterable 
lights and shades woven in at the prescribed points in the 
prescribed ways. Then, when the thing has been con- 
structed on the inflexible rules, which it rests with the 
genius of the author to disguise but not to alter—as the 
Greek drama had its laws, which individual genius was to re- 
decorate but not to change—we come at last to the perfect 
drama of the honest courtesan constructed throughout on 
the proper principles. Zaza, however, exceeds other 
plays of its type by virtue of its complete and wholesome 
honesty. This is what the delicate-minded call “ un- 
pleasant.” 
REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsSINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
HE Government still lives, and that is about al] 
that can be said of it. Like Hood’s dying girl, 
you may think it dying when it only sleeps, and sleeping 
when it dies. Its followers, who keep it going, affect 
no loyalty to it. Twice or even thrice in a sitting they 
leave it without a majority. Privately they speak of it 
with the utmost contempt, and the future of Conser- 
vatism is painted by faithful followers in tones of the 
utmost blackness. Interest alone, that powerful 
factor in politics, preserves this hopeless combina- 
tion. It has no _ other reason for existence. 
It does nothing, can do nothing. The Session 
is already as good as lost: the Aliens Bill doomed, 
the Valuation Bill gone, the Port of London Bill de- 
stroyed, everything but the wretched Licensing Bill, 
which is the coarsest kind of electoral politics. As to 
the Army scheme, no one now looks for an adequate 
statement this Session. The émeu/e in Pall Mall, which 
last week threatened the most sanguinary consequences 
to everybody concerned in it, has for the moment been 
put down, but the scheme as a whole is absolutely in 
the air, and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Government are able to face the House with it or will 
dare to accept such conclusions as it may embody. 
a2 * * * * 
But, indeed, the atmosphere cf the Government is 
as obscure as that in which the Nibelungs lived, a 
shadowy under-world, in which all kinds of unpleasant, 
grotesque shapes stir dimly and work their secret and 
not too beneficent wills. I am told that in the dis- 
tracted councils of the Chamberlainites two schemes 
now fight for the mastery. The bolder spirits call for 
an instant breach with the Government, a forcing 
policy with an immediate—say a July—election as its 
obiective. The milder men, discouraged at the 
very bad electoral outlook, counsel prudence and a 
waiting game. Between these two views, some such 
solution as an October election is now generally 
looked for. An autumn Session, which is necessary 
if the Government are to present any kind of a legis- 
lative programme, is talked of, but is impossible. 
The party, listless and bored to a degree, will not 
look at it, and if it is forced upon them they will 
let the Government down altogether. 
* * * * * 
Through all this confusion Mr. Balfour moves on 
his wandering path, showing every day more and 
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more of his fatal incapacity for dealing with serious 


affairs. His attendance in the House is as 
scandalously lax as ever. He allows his young 
Chancellor, palpably overmatched by the keen 


minds opposed to him, to go stumbling on through 
his unhappy Budget, with its dishonest hints 
and ‘object lessons” in Protection, its feeble, un- 
workmanlike expedients, its lamentable strain on the 
purses of the poorest of the English and Irish peoples. 
Day by day his rules break down and show the un- 
practical, inefficient cast of his mind. He cannot even 
closure when he would, for once or twice every day or 
so his men are not in attendance, and the Whips have 
to organise relays of palpable obstructionists. So 
great is their discouragement that there are rumours to- 
night that Sir Alexander Acland Hood has told the 
Premier that he cannot carry on any longer. Set Mr. 
Balfour a little game of tactics to play, and he plays it 
very well, showing off the ingenious, fanciful side of his 
character to admiration, and generally winning clear 
of the smaller embarrassments he meets. But give 
him real problems of policy and management, and he 
is not to be mentioned in the same breath with House 
of Commons leaders like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir William Harcourt, to say 
nothing of the greatest of all. Why he clings on it is 
hard to say. He has no real power and is in Mr. 
Chamberlain's hands. His personal credit was never 
lower; and though now and then the turn of the tables 
or the want of organisation on the other side gives him 
a temporary success, the larger considerations that 
govern the situation soon obscure these little triumphs 
of tact or artfulness. There is a certain smallness, 
too, in the way in which he deliberately avoids encoun- 
ters with members, like Mr. Churchill, whom he dislikes 
or whose sharp tongues he fears. Never did a political 
leader more neglect the greater tasks of his office ; 
never was the House of Commons so slightly, so 


meanly, treated by its Leader. 
* od ” . ~ 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain does not succeed as his 
Budget develops. He has no mastery of the House; 
he is not the equal in debate of men like Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Robson, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Churchill. 
Though he answers set questions with a certain clerkly 
industry and mechanical cleverness, he is all abroad in 
sudden turns of debate, and does not face awkward 
situations with much of his father’s courage and 
adroitness. But even if he were an abler man the 
situation gives him no chance. He is a Protectionist 
pretending to introduce a Free Trade Budget. He 
has not done so, and his first nibblings at the 
system which he hopes to help his father to 
introduce have been most unfortunate. There is 
a very distinct cloud over the genesis of the tobacco 
duties. He has not dispelled it ; while his attempts to 
prove that it is non-protective were completely broken 
down last night by Sir Frederick Wills and Mr. 
Robson. Then you can see that his mind is thoroughly 
confused as between the Free Trade case and that for 
Protection. Sometimes he uses an argument which cuts 
at the heart of his father’s case, such as his statement 
that ad valorem duties were bound to lead to fraud. 
Then, again, he talks or hints Protection even in 
defending what he declares to be a Free Trade duty, 
as when he insists that import duties need not fall 
on the consumer. He does not break down, but he 


is over-matched, and, courteous and good-tempered 
as he is, does not always contrive to strike the right 
note. Therefore the House treats him lightly, knowing 
that the situation which gave him place and power 
is a false one. And he knows it, too, and suffers 


accordingly. 
* » * * 


I hear a good many stories of the way in which, 
not merely the revolutionary party in Russia, but what 
may be called the Liberals, follow the war with the 
desire that it may lead to such a rebuff of the bureau- 
cracy as to force a change of system. These “‘ pro- 
Japs” grow every day in numbers and power, and 
their propaganda is one of the most serious factors in 
the Russian situation. They are strongly impressed by 
the moral of the Crimean War. The Russian defeat there 
was followed by a great Liberal movement, by more 
power to the Zemstvos, by many administrative 
reforms. A Russian defeat in the Far East would, 
think the Liberals, make the cry for a Constitution 
irresistible, coupled with a great concession of national 


and local liberties. 
* . * * + 


The sudden death of Lord Cork will be regretted 
by all who knew that kindly, simple, and charming old 
man, surely one of the pleasantest of the figures that flit 
across our formal stage of politics. Lord Cork was a type 
of the faithful Whig who never deserts his party. 
Home Rule no doubt troubled him not a little, but he 
accepted it, and he had a certain gift of sympathy for 
the causes to which he attached himself in youth 
that kept alive his interest in later Liberal develop- 
ments. He was one of the few peers who regularly 
haunted the lobbies of the House of Commons—of 
which he was a member long years ago—and he was 
a lover and a retailer of political news. He had a habit of 
asking a great number of questions with great earnest- 
ness without always waiting for the answer, but he 
had abundant shrewdness and an excellent judgment. 
Withal he was the soul of kindness and honour. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE LICENSING BILL—MORE ABSURDITIES. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Yor: refer to one anomaly of the Compensation 
Scheme of the Licensing Bill—that which separates the 
area of reduction and increased trade from the area of con- 
tribution. There are others far more absurd. An hotel 
rated at £45 pays £10 to the Compensation Fund, but 
one rated at £95 pays £5 only (i.¢., one-third of £15), 
and one rated at #195 pays £6 13s. 4d. The second 
absurdity occurs in the beerhouse and beer and wine hose 
scale. Here we find eight houses in London rated at £800 
and over paying £750 to the fund and only £31 10s. to 
the Inland Revenue, and 1,684 houses rated at £50 to 
£500 paying £29,600 to the fund and £6,244 to the 
Revenue, while in the whole country 20,301 houses are to 
pay £229,278 to the fund and only £72,256 to the Re- 
venue. All these figures are taken from the official White 
Paper (191), but they do not by any means exhaust the 
anomalies and strange facts disclosed by this return. 
Two hundred and forty hotels rated at £600 
and over are to pay £7,346 13s. 4d. to the 
Compensation Fund, yet they are only called upon 
to pay £4,800 to the Revenue. There are altogether, in 
England and Wales, 1,440 “hotels” (i.¢., fully-licensed 
houses valued at £50 and upwards, and _ structurally 
adapted and mainly used for the reception of guests and 
travellers), yet twenty-nine county boroughs such as Brad- 
ford, Norwich, Sheffield, and Cardiff have no houses of 
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this kind, while London has 116, half of them rated at 
#800 and over. This suggests that of two similar houses 
in London and Sheffield, the first is treated as an hotel, 
paying £20 to the Revenue and £33 6s. 8d. to the fund, 
and the other as a public-house, paying £60 to the 
Revenue and £100 to the fund. 

I find that there are no fewer than 3,946 fully-licensed 
houses and 1,401 beer and beer and wine houses rated at 
less than #15 a year. It seems to me that if a house has 
not trade enough to make it worth more than £15 a year 
it cannot be required at all. If the minimum fee were 
raised even to the moderate sum of £10 many of these 
houses wculd disappear automatically.-— Yours, &c., 


New Court, Temple, E.C J. E. Aten. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 


Str,---It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the Chinese labour experiment can never permanently suc- 
ceed. Conceived in greed and ignorance, the iniquity is 
predestined to fail. But it is premature to rejoice. Be- 
hind this iniquity there is a darker one looming; if this 
fail an attempt may be made io achieve success by yet 
more terrible means. For it must be remembered that 
the project of yellow serfdom was not the first one mooted 
by the magnates. Before the war they first asked for 
forced black labour from the Boer Government. The de- 
mand was refused. They then asked for yellow labour. 
That, too, was refused. Then came the war. After it 
was over they harked back. They demanded that the 
native should be compelled to work—they got the increase 
in the Hut Tax. When Mr. Chamberlain came to Johan- 
nesburg they pressed the project a step further and met 
with a sympathetic hearing. The Press took up the cry, 
but a storm rose in England, and the scheme, for polliti- 
cal reasons, had to be hurriedly dropped. Then, again, 
there came the demand for Asiatic labour. This time the 


magnates had Lord Milner to deal with in place of Paul 
Kruger, who had threatened to forfeit the mines if they 
were closed down and who had 40,000 riflemen at his back 


to see to it. So the Chinese serfs were secured. Now, if 
the project fail, or if it is prohibited, knowing the men, 
knowing their methods, what doubt can there be but that 
the old project will be revived ? A slave system they must 
have. If not black, then yellow. If not yellow, then, 
more than ever, black. 

Nor are there wanting signs that the first move is being 
made. The “Black Peril” is not appearing in the Press 
of the monopolists for nothing. Columns of scaring 
falsity are not being forwarded to London plutocratic 
organs from the Transvaal without an object. An at- 
mosphere is being created. These means were adopted 
to set Briton against Boer, so that absolute control. of the 
mines might be obtained. These means are possibly being 
adopted to set white against black, so that absolute control 
of cheap coloured labour may be obtained. The mag- 
nates probably are becoming doubtful as to the success 
of the Chinese experiment, and are preparing for a new 
line of action. The native question is a terrible one; it is 
at the back of the mind of every South African; nothing 
could be easier than to create a panic, and then to unite 
all whites to destroy the independence of the blacks. To 
do it, too, under most holy pretexts. To teach the native 
the dignity of labour and such blessings of civilisation as 
are conferred by labour in the deep levels. Nor will the 
means be far to seek. It is not mecessary to seize the 
natives, to load them with chains, not even to indenture 
them as Chinese. All that is necessary is to deprive them 
of their lands and so force them into the labour market 
to get work or die. Then wages would immediately fall to 
the starvation line, since there would be more natives 
seeking work than probably there would be employment 
for. So would the great object of the magnate be 
achieved, and he would obtain servile labour without the 
crudities and expense of the Chinese system. And what 
of the cost ? That is a secondary consideration. Divi- 
dends fitst and all else—nowhere. 


Meanwhile the supply of native labour for May shows 
a great falling off; the modus vivendi under which, for 
trade concessions, the Portuguese Government “ facilitates 
the recruiting” in its territory of 80 per cent. of the Kaffirs 
in the mines, is coming under criticism. Servile labour 
must be obtained, the “ Black Peril” is increasing—vide 
the monopolistic Press.—Yours, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT. 


THE PRACTICE OF PUNISHMENT. 


Sir,—I see, in a current number of your paper, some 
earnest correspondence with regard to prison life, and, 
perhaps, as the author of Pentonville from Within I may be 
allowed ta make a few remarks. 

In the first place, none but those who have actually 
served a period of some months of imprisonment can at 
all determine where exactly proper punishment stops and 
where a revengeful and terrible spirit of ‘vindictiveness 
steps in and takes possession of the four stone walls and 
the unfortunate and underfed occupant of them. 

I had, as readers of my book will ascertain, been 
bound ovei to keep the peace, and, unable to find 
sureties, I had to go to Pentonville for several months. 
There I was fortunate enough to win the sympathy of 
one of the chaplains, a brave and daring man, whose 
sermons struck almost a note of mutiny against the insane 
system of solitary confinement, which sends so many of 
its victims to the asylum, and from there, perhaps, to 
the grave. Face to face with such results, and unable 
to alleviate the burden of a prisoner by more than a 
hair’s-weight, this good chaplain gave up his post rather 
than stand by, seeming in any way to tolerate such wrong- 
ful administration of the law. But it was easy for me to 
ascertain that even this man had no idea of the full 
penalty exacted from brain and body by many months 
of imprisonment, in a cell fourteen feet by seven, with 
lack of all converse with one’s fellow-creatures (a stern 
rule the transgression of which brings a penalty of three 
days bread and water, darkness, and absolute silence). 

It is not enough to sit down in a cell for an hour or 
two with a prisoner. The conditions are at once changed, 
both for the prisoner and for the visitor. One is no longer 
alone. But in order to realise to the full the effects of 
this old-fashioned and cruel system, it would be necessary 
for reformers to insist upon undergoing a period of soli- 
tary confinement. They would find that the almost name- 
less horror of semi-darkness and silence, with a little casual 
brutality from warders, just when the soul is crying out for 
a grain of sympathy from any human being on earth, gradu- 
ally constitutes an impassable barrier, before which hope 
falls down ashamed. This kind of thing continued for 
months, and combined with insufficient and unwholesome 
diet, is sure to lead to insanity. Readers of my book will 
find definite instances of such cases given. 

But what struck me as perhaps the strangest thing in 
ccnnection with my experience is that, since my release, 
many of the papers, which have favoured me with re- 
views of my book, have declined absolutely to believe in 
the truth of the facts that I have therein set forth. The 
fact is that it was impossible to set down in black and 
white, for the public eye, the worst details of the cases that 
I met with there. Bvt at any time that it is re- 
quired, I am able to lay before the proper tribunal (and to 
support all my statements with evidence of witnesses, in- 
cluding Dr. Krausse, who was in Pentonville for two years, 
at the same time ag myself) a full and detailed account of 
such disgusting horrors as solitary confinement is sure to 
breed amongst a set of men who are made to feel that 
their chance in life is gone, and that they are no longer 
men, worthy of the solace of education, but dogs, to be 
kicked about the prison, as the warders choose. 

The punishments in present use go a long way beyond 
the point of deterrents. They render a man savage and 
wild with all society ; so that on his release he behaves far 
more foolishly and outrageously than before his first im- 
prisonment.—Yours, &c., 

THe AUTHOR OF “ PENTONVILLE FROM WITHIN.” 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ESCHATOLOGY AND ST. PAUL.* 


AM not a theologian; and I am not writing for 
theologians. It is necessary to say this at the out- 

set, because Dr. Kennedy’s book primarily appeals to 
theologians, and they may quite reasonably look to have 
it handled from their point of view. But every serious 
study of St. Paul has an interest for other than theolo- 
gians. If the religion which he preached and did so 
much to found had not a living believer left, it would 
still be a principal factor in the world’s history—the 
instrument of the greatest change that has yet passed 
over mankind. It is hard to conceive what Christianity 
would have been, or what it would have accomplished, 
without St. Paul. The Twelve might have given it its 
form and its organisation, but it owes its intellectual 
framework to ‘‘ the least of the Apostles.” In the his- 
tory of changes from one Faith to another St. Paul 
stands alone. Heis the only, or almost the only, Jew of 
great intellectual eminence who has become a convert 
to Christianity. Many writers have dwelt on the sup- 
posed “ psychological preparation” ‘‘ which ultimately 
landed the very flower of Judaism an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews” in the new Faith. Dr. Kennedy seems to 
me to be far nearer the truth when he says that what- 
ever imperfection St. Paul may have come to see in that 
‘* righteousness which is in the law,” touching which 


he felt himself to be blameless, 


“there is no evidence to prove that he suspected the 
real truth to lie in the direction of the new sect of the 
Nazarenes. Their position was a blasphemy against God. 
Their so-called Messiah had been crucified as a common 
criminal. What insolence to see in Him the culmination of 
God’s revelation to His people! St. Paul had been nur- 
tured on the Messianic Hope of Israel. What a caricature 
was this of the glorious fulfilment for which devout Jews 
had yearned!” 


There have been many changes in belief founded in a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, but none so inexplicable as 
St. Paul’s. 

Dr. Kennedy tells us that his book had its origin 
‘fin an investigation of Paulinism undertaken for 
another purpose.” In the course of this labour he 


“had been growingly impressed by the vital bearing o1 
St. Paul’s eschatological outlook upon his theology as a 
whole. His conceptions of the Last Things were manifestly 
factors of supreme importance in the organisation of his 
religic us thought.” 


Indeed, interest in the ‘‘ Last Things” is the driving 
force of all religions. We see this in the “religious 
ritual of primitive races,” in the ‘‘ sacred books of 
ancient peoples,”’ in the early successes of Christianity, 
in the substitutes for religion which are so popular at 
the present day. It is possible, no doubt, for a nation 
to seem wholly absorbed in the business of living. 
But from time to time the interest in what is 
to happen when the business of living is over 
revives, and then men have to choose between the 
Agnostic outlook and the Revealed outlook. The ac- 
ceptance of the former demands in most cases the 
mental discipline which enables those who have passed 
through it to distinguish between conclusions and pre- 
mises, between certainty and desire. That we are 
moving through a present about which we know little 
to afuture about which we know nothing is not enough 





* St. Paut’s CONCEPTIONS OF THE LAST THINGS. 
Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
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for mankind when once the mind has been turned in 
that direction. It has been a surprise to many people 
that the Christian hell has not been more of an 
obstacle to the progress of the religion which preached 
it. Those who have felt this wonder do not 
take into account the terrors of uncertainty, the fear 
of the unknown, the strength of the desire to have 
some clear conception of what is to happen after death. 
We see this feeling in the strange attraction that 
people nowadays have for palmistry and similar 
methods of foretelling what is to happen to them in 
life. But our ignorance of the immediate future is as 
nothing by the side of our ignorance of the ultimate 
future. As regards the one men know, at all events, 
the kind of things that will befall them. As regards 
the other their ignorance is absolute and their un- 
easiness proportionate. The attracticn of eschatological 
speculations varies with their precision, with the 
kind and number of the questions to which they 
supply a clear answer. Christianity does this, and it 
also tells men how to make the answer what they 
would wish it to be. It has exercised, says Dr. Fair- 
bairn, ‘‘ a greater command over peoples, though not 
over individual minds, by its eschatology than by its 
theology.” Indeed, almost all revivals of Christianity 
have had their origin in anxiety about the future. 


There are two examples of this occurring in a 
century which otherwise concerned itself singularly 
little with eschatology. The religion that prevailed 
in England for the greater part of the eighteenth 
century was of the most sober type possible. 
Excitement was condemned, enthusiasm was a grave 
offence alike in morals and in theology. The con- 
dition of the soul after death held but a very small 
place in men’s imaginations. It was assumed that a 
decently regular life was a sufficient passport to that 
prosaic heaven which seemed the fittest for members 
of the Church established by law. Yet it was in this 
century that Bishop Butler wrote his Analogy; and 
in no book that I know is there the same under-note 
of warning as to the future. I believe that it is this, 
more than any apologetic value which it may possess, 
that has made it famous. The eighteenth century, 
again, was the century of the Penal Laws, the century 
in which to be a Roman Catholic, and still more 
to become a Roman Catholic, was to expose yourself in 
theory to grave penalties, and, in fact, to inconveniences 
of a very serious kind. Yet throughout this century 
the registers of obscure Roman Catholic congregations 
throughout England record conversions of people of no 
mark— whose very names are often concealed by initials 
because the priest who received the convert was 
anxious not to call attention to what he had done. 
What was the secret of the attraction thus exercised by 
a feeble, despised, and persecuted sect? The Roman 
Church in England had nothing to offer in the way of 
temporal advantage. To belong to her led to no 
employment. It served as an introduction to no 
society. It was in almost every case an exchange of 
comfort and security for hardship and risk. But 
the Roman Church is nothing if not eschatological. 
No creed speaks so positively and at the same time 
with so much precision of what is to follow death ; and 
if the spiritual history of these humble converts were 
known to us we should probably find that what took 
most hold of them was the fact that in the light of their 
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new faith the future became clearer and the burden of 
uncertainty less heavy. 

Dr. Kennedy has some valuable observations on 
what he calls the ‘* Formative Influences in St. Paul’s 
Conception of the Last Things.” Some of them ‘‘ are 
common to all systems of religion. In one shape or other, 
eschatological beliefs belong to primitive man.” But 
these elementary ideas came to St. Paul partly through 
the Old Testament and partly through the later Judaism. 
In one respect this latter origin is the more interesting. 
The theology of Judaism apart from the Old Testa- 
ment is a sealed book to most of us. When we meet 
it in Mr. Zangwill’s Chzldren of the Ghetto it seems 
wholly strange. St. Paul belonged to an age and 
nation in which Apocalyptic literature ‘‘ had gained a 
great vogue.” This literature ‘‘ is a species of the 
genus prophecy.” But it is also an inferior and to some 
extent an artificial species. ‘‘ It is prophecy severed 
from history.” The Old Testament prophets were them- 
selves a part of great national movements. The later 
Apocalyptic writers ‘‘are sadly conscious of their 
present prostration as a nation. Their political life 
is gone, they are only a downtrodden religious com- 
munity.”” They have nothing but the future to 
look to, and so the future more and more assumes 
a detailed character. ‘‘The judgment, the torments 
and destruction of the wicked, the bliss of the righteous 
—all these are portrayed in forcible colours, and with 
a bewildering variety of images which are often fan- 
tastic and grotesque.” With this elevation of the 
future over the present comes in the idea of Resurrec- 
tion. The ultimats: victory of good over evil, of Israel 
over the now triumphant heathen, would be incomplete 
if a share in it were not reserved for the martyred 
dead. ‘‘It was impossible to believe that they could 
never have a share in the glory of their nation, for 
whose redemption they had suffered.” In this new 
condition of things the Divine purpose for Israel must 
become a Divine purpose for individual Israelites. As 
part of this process Sheol, ‘‘ the under world, the recep- 
tacle of the dead both righteous and wicked,”’ whose 
inhabitants ‘‘possess an existence which cannot be 
called life,” is converted as early as the second century 
B.c. into an Intermediate State. Ina chapter of the 
Book of Enoch, assigned by Professor Charles to a 
date, at the latest, anterior to 170 B.c , Sheol has four 
divisions, in two of which dwell different classes of the 
righteous and in two different classes of the wicked. 
The national idea begins to give place to the individual. 


“ The righteous and the sinners as such come to occupy 
as prominent a place as Israel and the heathen. A great 
extension of categories is manifest. The redemption of 
Israel is enlarged into the future bliss of the godly. God’s 
judgmeut upon the foes of the chosen nation becomes the 
universal judgment in which each individual receives the 
verdict of the Judge. Instead of a renewal of the Holy 
Land, a renovation of the world is proclaimed. Side by 
side with the doctrire of the permanence of the Messianic 
yi alan stands that of the permanence of the indivi- 

ual. 

This change prepared the way for St. Paul. The 
heathens hold a place in the later Apocalyptic books 
which they do not hold in the Old Testament. And in 
St. Paul this place is no longer necessarily one of 
punishment. Indeed, his conception of the Final 
Judgment was wider than anything that the Catholic 
Church attained to for many centuries after. He could 
find a place in it for the -heathen ‘‘ which have not the 


law,” and yet ‘‘ do by nature the things of the law.” 





I have touched only on the fringe of Dr. Kennedy’s 
book, but I hope that I have said enough to give the 
reader a true impression of its very great interest. 

D. C. LATHBuRY. 





THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

WITHIN THE PALE: The True Story of Anti-Semitic Persecu- 
tions in Russia. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1903. 
Within the Pale was written by Michael Davitt in connec- 
tion with a special fact—the Kishineff massacres of 
April, 1902. However, this little book will have a stand- 
ing interest, as it deals also with the general conditions 
of the Jews in Russia and gives an idea of the profound 
injustice of the treatment which they receive at the hand 
of the Russian Government. 

“While in Russia [Mr. Davitt writes in his preface] I 
tried to find both sides of the Anti-Semitic Question, so 
as to give expression to all views which could throw light 
upon crimes that had shocked the public mind in America 
and Europe no more than they had pained and scandal- 
ised all right-thinking Russians. . I follow Rus- 
sian, and not Jewish, guidance, in the brief sketch I give 
of the history of the Russian Jew and of his long and 
persistent persecution.” (Preface, pp. v.—vili.) 

This story is traced by our author in its broad lines 
—mostly on the basis of the excellent work by Prince 
Demidoff, Za question juive en Russie (Bruxelles, 
1884.) We see from this sketch how the Pale of Settle- 
ment arose at the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, and how, by means of a 
series of laws, the condition of the Hebrew population 
was rendered since more and more intolerable : 

““Gradually the provinces along the western frontier, 
stretching south from Riga to the territories bordering on 
the Black Sea, became marked off as a Pale of Settle- 
ment. Within these regions all the Jews of the Empire 
(about 4,000,000) were to be domiciled; saving merchants, 
bankers, scientists, and eminent Hebrews whose wealth 
or accomplishments would outweigh in the selfish plans 
of domestic government the anti-Semitic feeling which 
appealed to the despotic expediency of the exceptional 
laws.” (P. 12.) 

Later on—that is,in 1843—the Pale of Settlement 
was further reduced by a law forbidding the Jews to reside 
within a distance of thirty-five miles from the German 
and Austrian frontiers, while a series of partial limita- 
tions were imposed upon them by a series of laws which 
now represent such “a bewildering mass and maze of 
contradictory purpose” which “no summary can hope 
intelligently to disentangle.” What were the results of 
such a legislation can easily be foreseen: 

“Unnecessary social and economic restrictions neces- 
sarily engender correlative abuses and evils. Poverty, 
illegal pursuits, the smuggling and sale of liquor, evasion 
of coercive laws, bribery and corruption protested 
against the causes that begot them.” (P. 13.) 

However, it must not be believed that even within 
the Pale, even under these restrictive laws, all the Jews 
would live with trade only or with such illicit occupa- 
tions as smuggling and the like. One-fourth part of all 
the Jewish population belong to the artisan class, and 
the number of artisans would increase still if Jewish 
children could get the necessary industrial education. In 
all the towns within the Pale the immense majority of the 
artisans are Jews. Under Alexander II.—continues Mr. 
Davitt in his narrative— 

“The Jews obtained a respite from many of the most 
oppressive and vexatious of the penal ukases. Schools 
hitherto closed to Hebrew children were thrown open to 
their admission. Restrictions upon attendance at fairs in 
the interior were removed, while in many other respects 
the original plan and purpose of the Pale were forgotten, 
and the dawn of happier days began to rise above the 
troubled and darkened horizon of the Russian Jew.” 
(P. 26.) 
This state of affairs, however, did not last, either for 

the Russians or the Jews. Reaction was soon back, and, 
beginning with 1863, it grew worse and worse, till it be- 
came triumphant in all directions with the advent of 
Alexander III. The Jews felt it especially badly. In the 
sixties it was intended to grant them the freedom of settle 
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ment all over the Empire ; but now, in 1882, a series of the 
most severe measures, usually known as Ignatieff’s “ May 
Laws,” were taken against them. A new Pale was created 
within the Pale, the Jews being forbidden henceforward to 
settle in the villages and being compelled to remain in the 
towns and townlets of the fifteem provinces in which they 
have the right of settlement. “The completion of instru- 
ments of purchase of real property mortgages,” as also 
“ the registration of Jews as lessees of landed estates ” were 
aiso prohibited. All these were described as “ temporary 
measures,” but they remain in force till now. Moreover, 
it was established that the number of Jewish children and 
youths who would be admitted to the gymnasia and the 
universities would be limited in the future to from 5 to 10 
per cent. of the total numbers of pupils. True, that even 
in the midst of the reaction under Alexander III. an effort 
was made by the so-called “ Pahlen Commission” to repeal 
these exceptional laws. But that effort was frustrated by 
Pobiedonostseff, who undertook to make the “ May Laws ” 
of Ignatieff weigh as harshly as possible upon the Jews. 
This order of things prevails till now. 

Going then over to the causes of the Kishineff mas 
sacres, Mr. Davitt traces them, first of all, to the propa- 
ganda which was made all over Roumania and in the 
Russian portions of Moldavia (that is, Bessarabia, of which 
Kishineff is the capital), accusing the Jews of the murder 
of several Christian children for ritual purposes : 

“The inquiries made by me in Kishineff convince me 

[Mr. Davitt writes] that the peculiar atrocity of most of 

the crimes perpetrated against the Jews of the city at 

Easter were directly attributable to the horrible influence 
of the ritual-murder propaganda upon untutored minds, 
possessed of an ignorant and fanatical conception of re- 

ligion.” (P. x.) 

“A few months ago [Mr. Davitt says further on] a 
Roumanian paper, the Vocea T'utovei of Berlad, openly 
incited the populace to kill the Jews. In a series of 
articles, subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form, popu- 
lar ignorance and passion were appealed to by stories 
of alleged Hebrew murders of Christian children. One 
extract from this organ of Roumanian opinion will 
illustrate at once the savage sentiments of the writer and 
the culpable conduct of a Government which could per- 
mit such appeals to assassination to be openly made in 
a civilised land [Roumania].” 

This appeal, however, is far too savage for us to 
reproduce it here. Suffice it to say that it begins with such 
werds as these: “ The recent ritual murders committed by 
Jews in Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Germany, and Russia 
must be still fresh in everyone’s mind. And how many 
children have disappeared in our own country !” and it ends 
by an appeal to wholesale murder: “ Let all good Rou- 
manians raise their heavy sticks and kill these parasites of 
their country.” Now, 

“Roumania is the western border boundary of 
Bessarabia te Davitt continues]. Before the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878 a portion of this now Russian province 
belonged to Roumania. Moldavians live on each side 
of the frontier. The pamphlets circulated by the Anti- 
Semites of Berlad, containing the above and other mur- 
derous appeals to fanaticism, would inevitably find their 
way into the Moldavian community of Kishineff, where 
Pavolachi Kroushevan, himself a Moldavian, was 
carrying on a similar bloodthirsty propaganda in the 
Bessarabetz against the Jews of Bessarabia.” (P. 56.) 

This opinion of Mr. Davitt is fully confirmed by the 
interesting letters of an American newspaper correspon- 
dent, W. R. Hearst, who came to Kishineff immediately 
after the outbreak, stayed there for several weeks, and 
wrote, both from the spot and later on from Berlin, six 
letters which Mr. Davitt reproduces in full. 

“The real origin of the outbreak—we read in Mr. 
Hearst’s second letter—was this: The only daily paper 
in Kishineff is the Bessarabetz. It is a violently anti- 
Semitic organ. Its chief editor is Pavolachi Kroushevan, 
of Moldavian origin. He has systematically inflamed the 
popular feeling against the Jews, as the foes of Russia, 
as the propagandists of Socialism, and as the enemies of 
the Christian religion. - +. Two events occurring 
shortly before Easter were seized upon by Kroushevan 
to incite the mob to murderous violence. One was the 


murder of a boy belonging to the village of Dubossar, 
situated between Kishineff and Odessa, by his relatives 
for gain. The other was the suicide of a girl and her 


death at the Jewish hospital of Kishineff. The Bessara- 
betz declared them to be both ritual murders by the Jews, 
and summoned the Russians to punish the authors of the 
alleged crimes.” (Pp. 122, 123.) 

The heart-rending details of the outbreak itself are 

well known by this time. I can only add that the evi- 
dence produced lately before the Kishineff Court, as it 
sat judging the rioters, confirms all that is said 
by Mr. Davitt—with one additional detail, the 
worst of all; mamely, that the chief instigator 
of the massacre, the Moldavian Kroushevan, was 
patronised by the SubGovernor, Ostrogoff, and the 
Minister of Interior, Herr von Plehve. This last gentle- 
man had, already in 1882, under Ignatieff, tried his hand 
in something of the sort. Now, his intention was to 
“frighten the Jews,” and thus to prevent the Labour de- 
monstrations which were going to take place on the First 
of May in the chief industrial towns of Western Russia, 
where the working men are mostly of the Hebrew 
nationality. We do not mean, of course, that Herr von 
Plehve foresaw to what terrible consequences an out- 
break against the Jews might go in a Moldavian town like 
Kishineff. Maybe, he even did not know that the popu- 
lation of Kishineff consisted of some 50,000 Moldavians, 
50,000 Jews, and 8,o0o Russians all taken, and that a pro- 
paganda of wholesale murder of the Jews had been made 
in the surrounding Moldavian villages. It may be that Herr 
von Plehve never realised that under such circumstances 
an-outbreak against the Jews would end in a massacre ac- 
companied by cruelties of the most revolting kind. 
But that the Minister of Interior had his hand in patronis- 
ing those who prepared the outbreak—the sittings of the 
Kishineff Court have left no doubt upon this point in 
those who have followed the debates. 

Returning to Mr. Davitt’s book, both he and Mr. 
Hearst underline in several places the fact that the Kishi- 
neff massacres, and the atrocities with which they were 
accompanied, were chiefly the work of Moldavians. They 
also mention thirty Albanians and Macedonian robbers 
who came to the city on purpose, and they attribute the 
most gruesome atrocities, in No. 13, Asia-street, and in 
the Moldavian suburb of Skulanska Rogatka, to the Mol- 
davians : 

“Having by the blood accusation articles and through 
the circulation of a Roumanian anti-Semitic pamphlet 
purporting to give instances of numerous murders of 
Christian children by Jews roused the Kishineff populace 
to a state of savage fury, Kroushevan’s local accomplices 
planned an attack for the Easter holidays. - « A few 
days previously a band of strangers arrived at Kishineff, 
comprising thirty Albanians and some Macedonians, be- 
lieved to be brigands brought especially for an attack on 
the Jews.” (Pp. 124, 126.) 

“The majority of the rioters were of Moldavian origin. 
These Moldavians are as numerous as the Jews in Kishi- 
neff, and constitute the most ignorant and brutal element 
of the populace.” (P. 127; also pp. 129, 130, 131, 
132, &c.) 

As to the future, Mr. Davitt seems not to be very 
hopeful. After having mentioned that three-fourths of 
the Semitic population of the Pale consist of “the prole- 
tarian Jew and the members of the small huckstering class, 
who are the chief undesirables in Russia now,” he con- 
cludes by these words: 

*“*No country, be it ever so free, hospitable, or humane, 
could in reason be expected to open its ports to such a 
class of emigrant in order to relieve the Russian Govern- 
ment and nation of these wronged and unfortunate unde- 
sirables.” (P. 248.) 

And he suggests “ more liberty and better treatment,” “ in 
the land of their birth”—which is, of course, the only 
serious way to improvement—also, perhaps, emigration to 
Palestine. This last, however, we are persuaded, is a 
mere vision. Miserable as they are in the towns of Western 
Russia, the Jewish town-proletarians Would not accept the 
offer to emigrate as a body to Palestine, even if the means 
for such an emigration could be found; and partial emigra- 
tion has hitherto simply meant the sending away of the 
best and most energetic elemenis. And-—Why should they 
emigrate at all ? 
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I was going to send off these lines when I received a 
Russian booklet—the report of the Governor of Wilno, 
Count Pahlen, addressed in October, 1903, to the Com- 
mission which sat then at St. Petersburg for the revision of 
the present laws concerning the Hebrew population of 
Russia. The Socialist Jewish organisation, the Bund, 
which is widely spread in the towns of Lithuania, has ob 
tained a copy of that report, and has printed it as a 
seventy-two page pamphlet, at Geneva. This report is an 
interesting document, in which all the legislation concern- 
ing the Jews, and its consequences, are carefully discussed, 
and one of the conclusions of which is, that all the laws 
limiting the rights of settlement within the fifteen pro- 
vinces of the Pale (i.¢., the May Laws of Ignatieff) must be 
rescinded. They have been the source of many serious 
evils. They have contributed to pack still more the towns 
with a very poor class of people. By preventing new- 
comers from settling in the villages, they have reduced com- 
petition among Jewish traders who were already there, and 
have thus rendered the conditions of the Lithuanian pea- 
sants still worse. It appears that the Commission was quite 
inclined to revoke the Ignatieff laws, as also to revise— 
partially, at least—the laws of the Pale, thus apparently 
reverting to the ideas which prevailed in Russian Govern- 
mental spheres before the Polish uprising broke out in 
1863. But the Japanese war has put an end to all these 
velleities of reform. The Commission has been closed, 
and its work will now be shelved—for an indefinite term. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 





SLIGHT POSIES, BUT THEN—ROSES. 
AvriL: Being Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance 
By H. Belloc. London: Duckworth. 1904. 

To gather flowers is an instinctive tendency in human 
fingers, and to make anthologies is but the same tendency 
carried into the world of mind. The flowers or the poems 
we have ourselves chosen and arranged seem to be made 
a little more our own; even—if they are beginning to be 
overpast—to receive a new breath of life from our own 
vitality, a new touch of joy from our enjoyment of them. 
It was possibly this instinct which at first led Mr. Belloc 
to make this charming selection of French poems. But 
he has added a great deal more of himself than the mere 
selection or arrangement ; and his essays on the poets and 
notes on the poems are in themselves a contribution to 
literature. Of his selection itself it can almost be said, 
Baa pév, ’adrAa pdda: almost, but not quite; for there 
is nothing in the artificial verse of Marot akin to the 
spirit of Sappho, the Eve of the world of poetry, the 
mother of all “ living” lyrists. For Clément Marot, what- 
ever poetic gifts he may have had, had with them that 
gift most fatal to greatness, the gift of modernity, of being 
as we now say “uptodate”; and, as a certain critic—in 
one of his less wild moods—has admirably said, the 
“modern” is always vulgar, trivial, transient. The truly 
great is never in fashion and never out of fashion; it has 
nothing to do with it. This Marot was the very spirit of 
modernity. He modernised the Psalms for the serious- 
minded ; he modernised the Roman de la Rose for the 
worldly. Had he lived in recent times and in England 
he would certainly have been in the Company of Revisers 
of the English Bible. No doubt he has been given a high 
place on the French Parnassus by most writers on French 
literature. But anyone who merely reads straight through 
Mr. Belloc’s selections will feel at once that Marot’s verses 
are of very different stuff from the others. They are 
“poetry” perhaps in the scientific use of the word, but 

not in the esthetic. 

Whether Mr. Belloc’s first idea was an anthology 
or a series of essays, the result as presented in a union 
of the two is very successful. The six poets chosen cover, 
roughly speaking, the whole time from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare, even, indeed, beyond the famous date of the 
“First Folio.” Each poet is first discussed in a brilliant 
little essay, then his work illustrated by a very few choice 
specimens, briefly introduced and sparingly annotated. 
Mr. Belloc has not been deterred from giving the best 


of each by the fact of its also being the best known, and 
in consequence many of the pieces he gives will be new 
only to those who have never read any French poetry of 
this period. As, however, he is plainly hoping to tempt 
a new audience, and to interest those who have not 
hitherto been interested, his method is no doubt the 
rijht one. Part of this book, it is stated, was originally 
written for a weekly journal, and that possibly accounts 
for the general style of the essays. The level of his 
criticism is, almost defiantly, kept to the journalistic 
rather than the scholarly, to the brilliant rather than the 
responsible. Possibly, also, Mr. Belloc dreaded that most 
terrible fate—to be used as a schoolbook or set for an 
examination. Such examples of scholarship as Mr. Belloc 
allows himself to show are confined to the notes, which 
are, on the whole, sound and adequate. But even in 
these he is something parsimonious, if he really aims at 
the unlearned reader. The most conspicuous flaw in his 
annotations is in a note to Villon’s Ballade des dames 
du temps jadis: “of Archiapiada I know nothing.” This 
puzzling and unknown “lady” has been shown by M. 
Emest Langlois to be none other than Alciabiades, the 
mistake of sex arising from a passage in Boethius where 
the name occurs in the genitive case. 

The six poets chosen by Mr. Belloc are Charles 
d’Orléans (who, by the way, is not usually reckoned a 
Renaissance poet), Villon, Clément Marot, Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, and Malherbe. The greatest of these, at all events 
in modern estimation, is of course Villon; and the essay 
on him is the best in the book. Indeed, Mr. Belloc’s own 
work suggests something in common with Villon’s par- 
ticular type of brilliance. “He grew learned,” says Mr. 
Belloc, “as do those men who grasp quickly the major 
lines of their study, but who, in details, will only be moved 
by curiosity or by some special affection.” There is one 
strange mistake in this generally sound essay. or. Belloc 
uses the expression “the long allegories which had 
wearied three generations ”; which is simply as funny as 
it would be to speak of the Pilgrim’s Progress having 
“wearied” all the generations which demanded such 
countless editions of it. No doubt subsequent ages, and 
perhaps Mr. Belloc himself, have been wearied by the 
Roman de la Rose, the Trois Pélerinage, the Cham- 
pion des Dames, and the rest. But to the “three genera- 
tions” of which Mr. Belloc speaks such things seemed 
the most delightful and stimulating reading. The Roman 
de la Rose had more influence on the development of 
French literature than any other work; and even con- 
tains, in germ, the whole poetry of the Renaissance. 
Charles d’Orléans owes to it his whole poetic standpoint ; 
and Clément Marot’s father, himself a poet, preferred it to 
any other reading. However, this mistake in a single ex- 
pression is no doubt rather an instance of the scholarly 
instinct being overpowered by the journalistic than of a 
deliberate misjudgment of things. As a far truer speci- 
men, take this bit of excellent wit and admirable wisdom, 
also from the Essay on Villon: 

“ Of his greatness nothing can be said ; it is like the great- 
ness of all the chief poets, a thing too individual to seize in 
words. It is superior and exterior to the man. Genius of 
that astounding kind has all the qualities of an extraneous 
thing. A man is not answerable for it. It is nothing to his 
salvation ; it is little even to his general character. It has 
been known to come and go, to be put off and on like a 
garment, to be lent by eaven and taken away—a 
capricious gift.” 

As Mr. Belloc includes among his selections from 
Villon the Ballade des dames du temps jadis, it is a little 
surprising to find that his only allusion to Rossetti’s 
wonderful translation of it is to carp—with a pedantry 
quite unusual to him—at the expression “ yester-year” as 
a rendering of antan. 

Perhaps the next best essay to that on Villon is the 
one dealing with Joachim Du Bellay, in which there is 
at least one notable bit of criticism well worth quotation. 
But this, and the charming epitaphs on the cat and the 
dog, tender as Cowper, wistful as “ Geist’s grave,” as well 
as much else of interest, both in the essays and in the 
selections, must be left without further comment here. 
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There is much to disagree with in the book; but 
this very fact stimulates interest, and even in disagreeing 
the reader will be amused rather than exasperated. Few 
will be provoked, though many may smile good- 
humouredly, at Mr. Belloc’s displeasure with all things 
not “Catholic”; his wilful predilection for what is 
“classical” ; his determination not to mention Mr. Pater, 
whose words indeed he cannot help once quoting, though 
it is done even there with a sort of non ragioniam di lor 
air. But the book is a happy thought happily carried out ; 
and it would be a pleasure to find it appreciated suffi- 
ciently to attain to a second edition, when it might with 
advantage be issued in a more pocketable form, and 
contain double the number of selections. 





PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, AND THE LEGEND OF 
THE HOLY GRAIL. 

PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, AND THE LEGEND OF THE HOLy 
GraiL: Described and interpreted with Wagner’s own 
writings. By Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump 
(authors of The Ring of the Nibelung: an interpretation 
embodying Wagner's own explanations). London : 
Methuen and Co. as. 6d. 

SHOULD there linger in our midst those who still doubt 
the homogeneous quality of Richard Wagner’s genius, an 
impartial reading of the above-named little volume would 
do much to dispel that illusion. Like its predecessor, 
The Ring of the Nibelung, produced last year by the same 
authors, this unpretentious but none the less distinctive 
interpretation of two more of the Bayreuth master’s music 
dramas claims no originality of treatment per se. The 
originality of the book, which is, so to speak, subjective— 
consists, in company with that of its predecessor, in an 
endeavour to bring the Wagnerian ideal of music drama 
and its functions into clearer relief, aided by the com- 
posers own prose writings. The task has _ been 
accomplished with great intuition and _ skill, and 
within limits which might well have proved too narrow 
for the purpose of writers less obviously at home amongst 
their subject-matter than the collaborateurs to whom 
we are indebted for this study. The volume combines in- 
formation, suggestion, charm, and is pervaded by an atmo- 
sphere of unconscious beauty—the beauty that is accidental 
yet inevitable to the sincere and simple handling of high 
themes. The main portion of the book is divided into 
three sections or chapters, preceded by a brief but valu- 
able introduction, and concluding with an appendix which 
contains matter of interest and importance. The first 
chapter or section deals, advisedly, with The Legend of 
the Holy Grail, upon which the dramas of Lohengrin and 
Parsifal are founded ; and the Oriental origin of a myth 
that has been known to the world from a period which 
ante-dates the Christian Era, is suggestively indicated by 
reference to a varied list of authorities, among whom is 
Wagner himself. The Grail legend is followed by the 
story proper of the Lohengrin drama, preceded by an 
introduction which goes into the probable sources whence 
Wagner drew his material. The story of the drama of 
Parsifal, with a similar introduction, terminates this 
natural sequence. The appendix is noteworthy on account 
of a facsimile signature in Wagner’s hand, which appears 
in print for the first time—“ Your grateful Buddhist, 
Richard Wagner.” The letter from which it is taken is 
undated, but, from internal evidence, is proved to have 
been written in 1859. Noted in conjunction with the sym- 
bolism of the music dramas, this signature recalls the fact 
of what Wagner’s art owed to the influences of Eastern 
thought. All forms of mysticism attracted Wagner, and 
in the tenets of primitive Buddhism he found much that 
has enhanced the beauty of his works. 

Finally, be it said, that the vivid brevity of these 
dramas re-told, is accentuated by the introduction of their 
leading musical motifs; and that, thanks to an illuminat- 
ing exposition, the plain man who reads may realise that 
Wagner did not compose inharmonious obscurities for the 
edification of the eccentric few. We look forward with 
pleasurable expectation to the next volume of this notable 
little series of Wagner books. 


DAVID HUME. 

Davip Hume and His Influence on Philosophy and Theology. 

By James Orr, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Hume is so little either a man or a man of letters in 
Huxley’s short exposition that there was plenty of room 
for a small mixture of biography and criticism—an intro- 
duction, as it were, to Hume not merely as metaphysician, 
but as theologian, historian, politician, and economist. 
Dr. James Orr has great knowledge of the subject, and 
(with the aid of such sympathy as conscientious ortho- 
doxy can allow) has succeeded very fairly im his task. It 
is a mistake, however, even for a professor of apologetics 
and systematic theology in Glasgow, to lecture one of 
the greatest philosophers the world has ever seen—the 
man who woke Kant from his dogmatic slumbers and made 
one of the first important contributions to the science of 
political economy—on his “ irreligion ” and on the cheerful 
courage with which he faced death. Mr. Orr is right in as- 
suming that society, both in England and France, was irre- 
ligious during Hume’s lifetime. The lacerating religious wars 
of the seventeenth century had shocked mankind. Toler- 
ance and indifference were the result. Once at a dinner 
given by Baron Holbach, Hume said, “ As for atheists, I 
don’t believe that they exist; I never saw one.” “ You 
have been a little unfortunate,” replied his host; “ you 
are here at a table for the first time with seventeen of 
them.” Historians would understand the French Revolu- 
tion and the English reaction better if they could always 
remember that the thinking world, lay and ecclesiastical, 
of England was theistic, that of France atheistic. 

In dealing with Hume’s “ ruling passion for literature ” 
Mr. Orr makes the odd mistake of describing Longinus 
as a Latin author. But, generally speaking, he is a 
careful writer, and makes excellent use of his authorities 
with the limitations already mentioned. We should have 
expected, however, that some use would have been made 
of Mr. Scott’s recent volume on Hutcheson—a work which 
has added very much to our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of English and Scottish philosophy in the opening 
years of the eighteenth century. It would have suggested 
a valuable chapter on Hume's obligations to his pre- 
decessors—though obligation is, perhaps, too strong a word 
to apply to a thinker of such surpassing originality. 





THE BEAUTIES AND PITFALLS OF INSURANCE. 
Tue Business or Insurance. By A. J. Wilson, Editor of the 
Investor's Review and City Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
London: Methuen, & Co. 
A VALUABLE addition to Messrs. Methuen and Co.’s series 
of Books on Business is Mr. A. J. Wilson’s volume on In- 
surance. As everyone knows—at least, everyone who is 
interested in finance—the editor of the Znvestor’s Review 
is one of the very few writers on financial subjects who 
can succeed in clothing them with flesh and blood and 
giving them something like human interest. In his early 
journalistic days he worked under Walter Bagehot, and— 
perhaps as the result of that association—it may be said 
that he is the only one of Bagehot’s successors who has 
caught the knack—so happily exemplified in the works of 
that great economist and genial man of letters—of making 
his financial writings glow with imagination and genuine 
distinction. 

In dealing with insurance, Mr. Wilson is seen at his 
happiest and best. It may safely be asserted that the 
British insurance companies are, as a whole, the most solid 
and satisfactory feature of British finance; one might, 
perhaps, go further, and say they are the most uniformly 
successful effort of British genius. At any rate, the most 
virulent critic has to acknowledge that insurance, properly 
conducted, is an unmixed blessing to humanity, and’ that 
in Great Britain insurance is, on the whole, not only pro- 
pérly but admirably conducted. Hence it is that Mr. 
Wilson, in dealing with this subject, is able to lay aside that 
raighty two-handed broadsword with which he is so fond 
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of cleaving all sorts of financial humbugs to the chine, and 
write in a kindly and genial spirit, and with an easy grace of 
style that is necessarily wanting to his impassioned dia- 
tribes, full of brimstone and Billingsgate, against the eco- 
nomic rottenness that he associates with Jingo administra- 
tions and capitalist conspiracies against liberty. 

Not that insurance has been wholly free from ble- 
mishes in the past. In tracing its history Mr. Wilson 
finds plenty of mistakes made and crimes commutted ; but 
the tendency has been steadily towards improvement. The 
business rests so entirely for success upon sound credit and 
generous treatment of the insured that the process of 
elimination rapidly destroys companies whose status is ques- 
tionable and whose dealings are dishonest. Even indus- 
trial insurance, “ which is really,” says Mr. Wilson,” a 
‘burial money’ insurance, and consists in the sale of 
policies for definite sums to the working classes, the poor, 
in exchange for premiums collected in pennies, twopences, 
and sixpences per week out of the weekly wages of those 
who buy these policies,” has greatly improved in recent 
years. It used to involve not a few scandals, especially 
where infant lives have been insured. “ Of late years this 
shady side of the business has been less prominent,” 
though Mr. Wilson still has a good deal to say about the 
manner in which the ignorance and improvidence of the 
working classes are still too often victimised by unscrupu- 
lous agents, who, tempted by high commissions offered 
for new premiums, entice people into taking out a policy, 
and then take no trouble to collect later premiums, with 
the result that the policy simply lapses. This form of 
abuse still exists, but is not nearly so rampant as it for- 
merly was, partly because the commissions have been re- 
arranged, partly because the management of the best of 
these offices has become more honest, careful, and scrupu- 
lous. But if British insurance gives Mr. Wilson little 
scope for flourishing his critical bludgeon, he deals a few 
smashing blows at the American companies and _ their 
amazing methods. Perhaps, however, the most telling ex- 
posure of their proceedings is contained in a table, given 
in Appendix I., which shows the ratio of expenses to pre- 
mium income in the chief companies that undertake in- 
surance business in England. In the English companies 
the ratio is, in one case, aS low as 4.74, and ranges, as a 
rule, from 10 to 15 per cent., only one company’s being 
over 20 percent. The three American companies that do 
business here show ratios ranging from 26.5 to 30.5, and 
the colonial companies are not far behind. 

We are all interested in insurance, or ought to be ; and 
any of us who wish to know how this most beneficent in- 
dustry is worked, and how best we can make use of it, will 
find Mr. Wilson’s book at once entertaining and informing. 





FICTION. 


BeLCHAMBER. By H. O. Sturgis. London. Constable. 1904. 6s. 
BaTs AT TWILIGHT. By Helen M. Boulton. London. Heinemann, 
1904. 6s. 
Mr. SturGis’s picture of the domestic life of a typically 
dull and dissipated English aristocratic family, the noble 
house of Belchamber, strikes us as being a very con- 
scientious and earnest piece of work. The study, which 
has neither false nor real brilliance, carries conviction, 
moreover, through the total impression which it leaves on 
the reader’s mind—that the English aristocracy’s life to-day 
has nothing aristocratic about it. How do we train up an 
aristocrat, so that they may develop. and retain 
superiority ? Mr. Sturgis’s novel supplies us with an 
answer which personally we find sufficing. The aris- 
tocracy does anything but lead. Lady Charmington, who 
inherits the “lack of charm and rigid conscience of her 
line of Covenanting ancestors,” is early left a widow with 
two sons—the nervous and over-dutiful “ Sainty,” who suc- 
ceeds to the title, and Arthur, the frank and jolly young 
barbarian, with a passion for field sports. Sainty goes to 
Cambridge, and falls under the influence of Gerald Newly, 
a young don, who takes himself and his own theoretical 


catholicism of outlook very seriously, and reveals himself 
later on as a quiet University snob. Sainty’s shyness is 
mistaken for pride, and his tenantry feel no respect for a 
man who does not hunt and shoot, and _ physically 
is a poor stick” beside his brother, Lord 
Arthur. But Lord Arthur, who is supposed to be 
cramming with a London army tutor, falls into the web of 
Miss Cynthia de Vere, a lady of the corps de ballet, marnes 
her, and “comes a mucker.” Sainty himself is married 
off by his prudent mother and by the worldly Lady Eccles- 
ton to the shallow Cissy Eccleston. Cissy, having gained 
the coveted position, tells the unfortunate Sainty that he 
is repulsive to her, and that she can be his wife only in 
name. His meek acquiescence becomes extremely awk- 
ward for Cissie later on, when, to the eyes of the rejoicing 
world, she presents him with a son and heir. 

Mr. Sturgis’s soberly-painted picture is certainly a de- 
pressing one. Is it typical ? It is true to life, we think, 
in the sense that our aristocracy seems to have outlasted 
most of its proper functions, to be losing its corporate 
spirit, and to be becoming more and more a puzzling col- 
lection of individuals neither remarkable for their orna- 
mental value as leaders of society, nor indispensable as 
rulers and directors of affairs. We must have an aristo- 
cracy of some kind, if only to preserve us from the vulgar 
triumph of a mere money society. Our aristocracy, even 
if tainted to-day by its deliberate adulteration of all true 
aristocratic ideals, still serves as a traditional background 
against which modern vulgarity shows up in its true colours. 
But if Belchamber may be taken as a typical picture, it will 
apparently be still more difficult in the next generation than 
it is in this to distinguish an aristocratic from a commoner 
by breeding or by any other traditional attribute. 

“Bats at Twilight, by Miss Helen M. Boulton, is not 
at all a bad novel for a beginner. Much of the analysis 
of masculine coarseness and masculine egoism given in 
its pages is, indeed, very true to life, and the story of the 
heroine Rose’s adventures in relation to the worthy and 
infatuated Dr. Nichol—who wishes to throw off poor Mrs. 
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Nichol for her sake—the weak and timorous brother, 
Matthew—who is married against his will by the calcu- 
lating Mrs. Severn—and the vicious and cowardly Hilary 
Goring—who falls in love with Rose’s beauty and her £400 
a year—would make excellent moral reading for humble- 
minded men who wish to purge themselves of the most odi- 
ous characteristics of their sex. It is true that Miss Boulton 
makes the small mistake of making the feminine self- 
righteousness of her innocent heroine almost more repul- 
sive than masculine coarseness, cupidity, and villainy. All 
the world, the narrative assures us, was in a conspiracy 
of silence against poor, innocent, tender, graceful, soft, 
modest, virtuous, all-desirable little Rose, who always did 
her duty sweetly to her grasping old aunts, to her friends, 
to her weak brother, her bad husband, his wicked son, 
and to her uncharitable neighbours. How basely was little 
Rose rewarded! Her wicked old husband Hilary (Rose, 
of course, had married him out of pity) having speculated 
with her money, invited the “ light” Jessie, a former para- 
mour, merely to annoy her. But Jessie got her deserts, 
for Hilary’s infamous son Theodore hit her so hard on 
the head with a candlestick that she died, and the un- 
feeling father and son buried her in the snow by candlz- 
light. Dear little Rose, with great difficulty, thinking “ how 
awful it was to condemn a man to death,” denounced 
Theodore to her new lover, Nol Wildman; but, as the 
authoress says, “ a woman is by nature tender-hearted, not 
vindictive.” Hilary had his back broken by a wagon, 
Theodore was hanged, and dear little Rose married the 
only man worthy of her sweetness, Nol Wildman. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Characters of Theophrastus, edited by J. M. 
Edmonds and G. E. V. Austen. (London: Blackie and 
Son).—It is a subject for congratulation that there is at 
last an English school edition of the characters of Theo- 
phrastus. The sixth-form boy for whom the text-book is de- 
signed will learn a good deal about ordinary Athenian 
life from both text and commentary, to say nothing of the 
perennial human interest of the characters themselves. 
The introduction and notes are on the whole good, though 
there is a disposition to over-annotate. One hopes that 
no sixth-form boy would need to be told (as on p. 89) 
that “the laurel or bay was sacred to Apollo (‘laurea 
donandus Apollinari’).” In a note on the penurious man, 
who takes the value of breakages out of his servant’s 
rations, the editors comment: “In some _ households, 
nowadays, servants have their tea served out weekly.” 
Such households would not necessarily be those of penu- 
rious men (or women), but a full-blown example of the 
character was described to the writer only a day or two 
ago by an old dame, who said, telling ‘of her grand- 
daughter’s last place, “And she niver saw a bit of dry 
tea all the two years she was there.” Human nature has 
not altered much since the days of Theophrastus; it is 
only the mise-en-scene that has changed. The garrulous 
man is always with us, and in, Miss Bates a literary artist 
greater perhaps even than Theophrastus has drawn for 
us a portrait of the garrulous woman. The illustrations, 
chiefly from vase paintings, are well selected, and in 
most instances really illustrate the text. 

Examination Papers on Thucydides, Vergil, and 
Horace (London: Methuen).—All three of these sets of 
papers seem well done. In Horace the editor confines him- 
self to the material contained in the notesof the best-known 
school editions, but the passages for translation and 
comment are well chosen, and the familiar cruces—fami- 
liar to the teacher, but perenni:!ly fatal to unwary pupils 
—appear. We have only noted three questions relating 
to readings in the odes, which hardly seems a due pro- 
portion, considering how important a part is played by 
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textual criticism in their interpretation. The editors of 
the Vergil and Thucydides papers provide some “ general 
culture ” questions, some of them really useful and sugges- 
tive, with references to books commonly found jin school 
libraries. It seems a mistake that no time limit is indi- 
cated for these papers. Many teachers seem to have no 
idea of the right length of a paper. The ideal paper is 
one which the best pupils in \the class can just finish 
satisfactorily in the given time; it is most discouraging to 
good pupils to have a paper set the mere writing of which 
no human being could accomplish in ‘the time; and on 
the other hand a too short, like a too easy paper, causes 
a general levelling up, in which real ability is obscured. 
Most teachers will no doubt prefer to go on setting their 
own papers, though they may get many useful hints from 
these books ; but students who are preparing for examina- 
tion will, find them invaluable. 

Children of the Tenements, by J. A. Riis (Macmillan 
and Co., 6s.), comes from America with the recommenda- 
tion of a name highly honoured in the world of social 
reform. The work of Mr. Riis for the welfare of the tene- 
ment population of New York is work that will be remem- 
bered long after the present generation has gone; and the 
vigour, energy, picturesqueness of narration, and un- 
bounded optimism revealed in his previous books have 
made them at once a delight and a challenge to social re 
formers engaged in the more desperate problem in Lon- 
don. The Making of an American and The Battle with 
the Slum have many of the qualities of literature. The 
present book consists of a series of short sketches contri- 
buted from time to time to the paper for which the author 
was police reporter during the past quarter of a century. 
They represent the substitute for that “ East-side novel ” 
which the publishers have often pressed him to write and 
which he modestly affirms his inability to produce. Study 
of these little sketches, none invented, “ nine out of ten of 
them just as they came fresh from the life of the people,” 
will probably compel an endorsement of Mr. Riis’s decision. 
In his autobiography, in his record of social endeavour, in 
his continual pleas for the better government of the city 
and the amelioration of the hard lot of the poor, the author 
is at his best. But in the work of fiction the style becomes 
heavy, and the sentiment somewhat cloying. Most of 
these little sketches are of the obvious and facile kind of 
pathos by which Dickens moved the hearts of the English 
middle classes about the time of Christmas, when the well- 
fed father of the comfortable household feels vaguely re- 
gretful at the sufferings caused by hunger and cold, and 
gives of his superfluity for one day in the year. Children 
Suffering, Children Dying, The Happiness caused by small 
Gifts of Money, Christmas in the Tenements, are the sub- 
jects of these sketches, pathetic enough, indeed, if true, 
but told with a certain unction and purpose—to extract 
further gifts evidently from the sympathetic readers of the 
Evening Sun. Many of the stories, however, are revela- 
tions of the courage and divine passion found even in the 
cosmopolitan population of the lowest dens in the great 
city. And the announcement of a modern English writer : 
“T have searched the dust heaps of humanity and every- 
where I have found diamonds,” might be accepted as the 
motto for the whole volume. 
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